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Conmunity Planning for 
Education: The school which 
is an integral part of the 
community seldom “just 
happens.” It is more likely 
to come about because of 
careful planning by both 
school and community. Rea- 
sons for striving toward 
greater coordination of 
school and community pro- 
grams are discussed in an 
article on “Why Plan?” by 
Cyril O. Houle. 


Accounts of planning coun- 
cils at work include de- 
scriptions of a region by 
David E. Lilienthal, a neigh- 
borhood by William Bacon, 
and a city by Wilson W. 
Wyatt. The part of youth in 
planning councils is dis- 
cussed by Theodore D. Rice, 
and the relation of the plan- 
ning commission to educa- 
tional planning is described 
by Ronald L. Campbell. 


C. A. Weber analyzes the 
role of boards of education 
and school staffs in coopera- 
tive effort. A traveling li- 
brary is described by Rubie 
E. Smith, and in the lighter 
vein is an article called 
“School Daze” by Etta 
Parks. 


The usual Departments bring 
readers timely and _ signifi- 
cant education news, with 
“Tools for Learning” de- 
voted to art, science, and 
play materials. 
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“Proving 
Up” 


WARTIME train- 
ing demands have 
produced profound 
changes in tradi- 
tional instructional 
techniques. Fore- 
most among these is 
the extensive use of 
a wide range of 
comparatively new 
teaching materials 
commonly referred 
to in the armed 
forces as training 
aids and in public 
education, as audio- 
visual aids. Motion 
pictures, radio, tran- 
scriptions, film strips, 
lantern slides, mod- 
els, mock-ups, simu- 
lated training de- 
vices, stereoscopes, posters,” photographs, 
charts, and graphs are the basic physical ma- 
terials classified as audio-visual instructional 
tools. 

Success in the prewar educational use of 
these materials and the “proving up” of their 
values in the armed forces’ training experi- 
ences clearly indicate that, when properly 
used by teachers in the light of good peda- 
gogical procedures, they constitute an educa- 
tional development potentially as significant 
as the invention of the printing press. 

Teachers and administrators need to de- 
velop basic understandings of the many prob- 
lems entailed in properly selecting and utiliz- 
ing learning aids. Much can be gained by 
studying the experiences of the armed forces 
in using training material. We need to ex- 
amine successful audio-visual departments in 
actual operation and to analyse the admin- 
istrative problems in rural and metropolitan 
areas, in large school districts and in small, 
in colleges and universities, and in secondary 
and elementary schools. 

Curriculum needs must be of first con- 
sideration when providing audio-visual ma- 
terials. Audio-visual instructional tools should 
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(Official U. S. Navy Photograph) 
The sand-table goes to war. 


implement the curriculum—never dictate it. 
Unless this basic concept is thoroughly un- 
derstood and strictly adhered to, confusion 
and costly errors inevitably result. 

From the teachers’ standpoint, use of audio- 
visual materials requires understanding and 
applying sound instructional practices. Con- 
trary to popular belief, their use does not 
make teaching easier, but it does make 
teaching more interesting and more effective. 
Colleges and universities must provide courses 
for the in-service training of teachers as well 
as for those students expecting to teach. 
They must use these materials extensively if 
their offerings in audio-visual education are 
to be more than lip service. 

The following articles are all written by 
practitioners—men and women who work 


daily with the things they are talking about. , 


Limitations of space preclude the presenta- 
tion of everything that might be written on 
the broad subject of audio-visual education. 
Rather, it is our purpose that what is said on 
these pages may serve as a springboard for 
your thinking and action and thereby speed 
along education’s own “proving up” in this 
important area. 
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@ Use of visual aids in Army training program 





The Film Behind the Fight 


EARLY 1940 found the United States 
engaging in a global war and faced with 
the momentous task of mobilizing and 
training 10,000,000 peace-loving citizens 
to fight with the highest degree of military 
skill fond to use the technical weapons of 
destruction. 

It ordinarily takes from two to four 
years to train a soldier, but since a war 
had suddenly been thrust upon us, large 
armies had to be turned out in much 
less time. 

The military leadership responsible for 
training the rapidly mobilizing’ armed 
forces felt that in this great sched where 
there could be no failures teaching tools 
were necessary to carrying on instruction. 
The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps im- 
mediately called to duty all available 
personnel familiar with the production, 


distribution, and _ utilization of visual 
training materials. 
Getting Facts onto Celluloid 

The Army Pictorial Service, Signal 


Corps, is the agency which is designated by 
the War Department to produce, procure, 
and distribute all films and film strips to 





Major Dennis R. Williams knows the story 
of training film in the U. S. Army from ex- 
perience both in this country and overseas. 
He is equally well acquainted with the role 
of visual aids in our schools, having served 
before the war as field representative for a 
nationally known producer of educational 
films. His descriptions of Army techniques, 
including the kinds of learning materials used, 
the mechanics of setting up a film library, and 
rules for presenting films effectively, contain 
many tips worthy of adoption by educators. 
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Army Ground Forces and Army Service 
Forces personnel. The first major ‘objective 
set up by those responsible for training 
was the production of films dealing with 
approved War Department doctrine, 
covering specific topics, and intended for 
use at a definite time and place in the 
training program. Up to August, 1944, 
more than eight hundred Army Service 
Forces and Army Ground Forces tr aining 
film subjects had been produced or pro- 
cured covering almost every phase of the 
Army training program. Since fighting a 
modern war entails technical training in 
almost every area of learning, many of 
the technical films developed and used 
by the military may be of great value to 
peacetime educational agencies when the 
plans for re-conversion are complete. 

In addition to the above training films, 
approximately one thousand 35mm film 
strips have been developed for use in con- 
junction with lectures, demonstrations, or 
other training procedures requiring the 
use of projected still pictures. 

Other film material developed to meet 
morale, orientation, and general training 
needs of military and civilian personnel 
includes: 

1. One hundred and thirty film bul- 
letins, which are sound motion picture 
subjects dealing with new and _ ever- 
changing military developments based on 
actual combat conditions, have been pro- 
duced and distributed for the information 
and continuous training of enlisted men 
and officers. 

2. Orientation films, the “Why We 
Fight” series, were produced by Colonel 
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Frank Capra of the Army Pictorial Service 
at the request of Morale Services Division, 
Army Service Forces. These films have 
been shown to all troops in order to give 
them an understanding of the back- 
ground and causes of the war. 

3. Forty industrial incentive film sub- 
jects have been produced and used for 
showing civil- 
ian war-work- 
ers the relation- 
ship of the 
war-worker to 
the fighting 
men through- 
out the world. 

4. Miscella- 


neous films, 
combat _ bulle- 
tins, Army- 


Navy Screen 
Magazine, spe- 
cial produc- 
tions, and his- 
torical record 
films are also 
produced and 
distributed to the armed forces and civilian 
agencies for information and training pur- 
poses or stored as part of the war records 
for reference purposes. 


~ 


What You Want—When 
You Want It 


Early in the training program, those 
responsible for the training and produc- 
tion program realized that efficient dis- 
tribution and maintenance of visual aids 
materials and projection equipment was 
necessary for the program to succeed. In 
order for any visual aid to be effective, 
the film or other aid must be available for 
the instructor at the right time and at 
the right place in the training cycle. To 
accomplish the proper distribution, film 
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Training films bring reality to the classroom. 


libraries have been established in all of 
the Service Commands and in overseas 
theaters of operations. 

Every Service Command or overseas 
theater has one central film library estab- 
lished at.its headquarters. The central film 
library acts as an area supply source for 
all the sub-libraries which are established 
at large posts, 
camps, or sta- 
tions in the 
Command in 
order that in- 
structors may 
have available 
all films  fre- 
quently used in 
the individual 
training pro- 
grams. Films of 
a general na- 
ture and not 
requiring fre- 
quent use are 
only deposited 
in ‘the central 
libraries and 
obtained on a loan basis by sub-libraries and 
units. Small Army units, using training 
films infrequently, do not have a sub-li- 
brary available but may obtain any War 
Department film on a loan basis from the 
central film library. 

All films, other visual aids, and projec- 
tion equipment are centralized in the film 
library building at all posts having library 
facilities. Each library has a uniform sys- 
tem of film cataloging, booking, issuing, 
and maintenance for films and projection 
equipment. The library has a small pre- 
view room where instructors may come 
to preview films and make plans for their 
use in subsequent training periods. Many 
directors of training insist that no instruc- 
tor use a film without a preview and that 
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definite preliminary and follow-up plans 
be made in advance. The average post 
film library has a visual aids officer or 
civilian as its director. The director is as- 
sisted by four or five enlisted technicians 
or civilians who carry on the library ac- 
tivities. . : 


Planned Use for Greater Learning 


To insure maximum benefits from the 
use of training films, film bulletins, and 
film strips, the directors of training for 
Army Ground Forces and Army Service 
Forces, assisted by the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer, have used the following 
——— and: devices: 

1. Digests have been prepared and dis- 
sie on all films giving a summary of 
film content, together with suggested 
preliminary and follow-up activities. 

2. Definite instructions on the tech- 
niques of film use have been issued 
applicable instructor’s manuals and con- 
stantly repeated in general and local train- 
ing publications. 

3. Training conferences have been held 
at local posts, camps, and stations, and at 
headquarters of all Service Commands in 
order to keep instructors informed of ma- 
terials available and to demonstrate to 
incoming instructors procedures for ob- 
taining and properly using visual aid 
materials. 

4. All new films now produced have 
instructor’s references and teaching guides 
printed and distributed for the use of 
training personnel. 

5. An accurate system of monthly re- 
ports has been maintained by all foreign 
and domestic libraries. Information on use 
of each print, number of showings, num- 
ber of uses made of each projector, and 
projectors being repaired is sent to the 
Army Pictorial Service, Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer, for compilation and 
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forwarding to staff agencies and all units 
concerned. Through this very accurate 
system of reporting, a constant program 
of evaluation and utilization improvement 
has been carried on. As a result of this 
program the monthly showings increased 
between June 1943 and June 1944 from 
125,000 to 225,000, while the number of 
prints required decreased from 110,000 to 
98,000. 


What We Have Learned 


As a result of the very extensive pro- 
gram of production, distribution, and 
utilization of visual aid materials carried 
on by the Army during a three-year 
period, the followi ing observations should 
be of interest to all concerned with edu- 
cation and training: 

1. The effectiveness of the Army train- 
ing program is reflected by the successes 
of our troops on the battlefields of the 
world. Films, film strips, opaque projec- 
tors, graphic aids, and other visual aids 
were used in every phase of the Army 





What GI Joe Is Seeing 
DURING THE MONTH of June 
1944, attendance figures of a few of 
the most widely used films from the 
Army film library facilities in the 
continental United States alone were 
as follows: 


TITLEs ATTENDANCE 
The Battle of China........ $935332 
Baptism of Fire............+204,164 
The Negro Soldier......... 349,524 
First Aid for Battle Injuries. . 453,606 
Military Courtesy .........275,378 
Map Reading ............. 353,708 


Camouflage-Individual Con- 
COMMUNE 5k Sesh eee tae 244,432 
Sucker Bait j 
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Model planes are ef- 
fective aids in teaching 
Cadets about allied 
and enemy aircraft. 


(Official Photo U. S. Air Forces) 


training program and have proven to be 
necessary tools for the instructor. 

2. Training films produced for use at 
a definite time and place must be im- 
mediately available in order to be of 
maximum value, but general information 
films may be obtained from regional loan 
libraries. 

3. General information films used in 
orientation and in the development of 
attitudes have proven to be valuable in 
the training program. 

4. Excellent visual aids officers and 
civilian visual aids coordinators have been 
successfully trained by an intensive three- 
week course, when those selected have 
had a thorough background in general 
education and training procedures. 

5. In the production, selection, and 
utilization of all visual aids materials, the 
technical agencies employed must be 
under the guidance and direction of those 
responsible for training doctrine and 
procedures. 
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6. Due to the intensive use given pro- 
jection equipment and because of the use 
planned for this equipment during the 
period of demobilization and in postwar 
Army training, it seems that no sizable 
quantity of this equipment now employed 
will be available for disposal to civilian 
educational activities when the war ends. 

The above summary covers only a 
brief review of the films and film strips 
program in the Army Ground Forces and 
Army Service Forces. The Army Air 
Forces, Navy, and Marine Corps have 
similar programs and have reported the 
same effective results. 

When victory is won as a result of the 
courage, training, and effort on the part 
of our soldiers and civilians, it is believed 
these same tools for instruction can be 
employed to banish from the world hate, 
disease, poverty, ignorance, and_ other 
lurking and dangerous ghost-like dragons 
that continue to threaten the peace we are 
now purchasing at such a dear price. 
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¢ A well-informed citizenry—the bulwark of freedom 


A Community Tunes In on Education 


“IT IS WITH REGRET that I must 
say farewell to my radio friends at WHA. 
We are leaving for our former home in 
another state... . It has been a happy five 
years of listening to your station, and I 
will miss so many good things that have 
been a real help to me... .” 

This was the valedictory of a small- 
town housewife, after five years of “going 
to college at home by radio.” 

“T will miss Prof. Buck and his wonder- 
ful literature course,” she wrote. “I will 
miss Prof. Ogg on The Far East . and 
Psychology by Dr. Cameron. “” Ww sir 
enjoy a repeat of the whole course . 
and I must not forget American Govern- 
ment and Following Congress and Campus 
Visitors. .. ....” 

For this faithful listener, the dream of 
an early president had come true: “I hope 
that some day the campus of our Uni- 
versity will be extended to the boundaries 
of our state.” Among this listener’s radio 
friends are some of the University’s best 
scholars and teachers, some of its most 
distinguished visitors. Her town of 1600 





You may tune in Station WHA—the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin broadcasting outlet in Madi- 
son—for almost anything from Spanish les- 
sons to timely pasture tips. The WHA 
College of the Air brings into the home 
courses conducted by University professors 
in history, government, current affairs, and 
music. Home and agricultural interests are 
served through the Farm Program and the 
Homemakers’ Hour—broadcasts planned and 
produced by the University’s College of 
Agriculture. H. B. McCarty, director of the 
Division of Radio Education at the Univer- 
sity, describes in this article WHA’s aims 
and activities as an audio aid to community 
learning. 
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at the border of the state has become a 
college town, and with deep regret she 
leaves it. 

In much the same way throughout the 
state many communities have become col- 
lege communities, for the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of the Air makes every home within 
listening range a potential classroom. 
History, psychology, literature, govern- 
ment, international relations—these are 
the courses offered, and these are the 
courses heard by people of all kinds. 
“Yeah, sure, I get that guy all the time. 
He’s plenty OK!” says a filling station at- 
tendant, referring to a history lecturer. 
“Changed my ompeiit hour,” reports a high. 
school janitor, “so now I can listen to that 
psychology course at 11 o'clock.” “Our 
study club meets regularly to discuss the 
literature broadcasts,” reads a note in dis- 
tinctive handwriting on embossed sta- 
tionery. 


College for Everyone 

For all these people, the plain and the 
sophisticated, the schooled and the un- 
schooled, the University radio station pre- 
sents a variety of broadcasts planned to 
sift truth, to spread information, to build 
understanding—to develop wisdom. ‘A 
well-informed and responsible citizenry 
being necessary to the security of a free 
state, the right of the people to have and 
to use the means of radio communication 
shall not be infringed by law or by admin- 
istrative regulation,” declares a formal 
statement by the State Radio Council, pro- 
claiming the importance of education on 
the air. 
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WHA goes to the field for on-the-spot reports. 


Directed towards the development of 
“a well-informed and responsible citi- 
zenry,” the Wisconsin College of the Air 
is currently offering, among other fea- 
tures, a course by the 1944 Pulitzer prize- 
winning historian, Prof. Merle Curti, on 
the Social and Intellectual History of the 
United States. Such background study is 
essential, of course, to a full understanding 
of contemporary affairs. And for a study 
of contemporary affairs themselves, there 
are a number of radio courses: Following 
Congress, dramatic re-enactments of Con- 
gressional debate and discussion; Latin- 
American Problems, interpreted by a 
native Chilean; Books of Today, re- 
viewed and evaluated by faculty scholars; 
and a series of special timeliness, Com- 
munity Planning, presented by Prof. John 
M. Gaus, political scientist and distin- 
guished authority on local government. 

Understanding in other fields is fur- 
thered by a course in literature, broadcast 
direct from the classroom of the chair- 
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man of the English department, and by 
a study of Our Children, presented by a 
group of specialists under the University 
Committee on Child Development. And, 
for students of foreign language, a faculty 
group gives dramatizations in French, 
based on the experiences of American 
soldiers in France. 

These are all study courses of the 
Wisconsin College of the Air. But they 
constitute, by no means, the complete 
service of State Station WHA; they 
occupy only one-tenth of the total broad- 
cast schedule. 


To the Schools and the Farms 


Directed also towards the cultivation of 
informed citizenship and successful com- 
munity living are other programs in great 
number and variety. “My, how I will miss 
the School of the Air!” wrote our friend 
in her farewell note. She means she will 
miss the radio lessons in nature and con- 
servation by Ranger Mac (Wakelin Mc- 
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Neel), 1943 winner of the George Foster 
Peabody award for excellence in radio 
education; she will miss the primary grade 
programs on school, home, and com- 
munity conduct; she will miss Prof. Gor- 
don’s inspirational singing lessons; she will 
miss many school broadcasts. But 115,000 
children will not miss them. They will be 
listening in 3000 schools throughout the 
state—in 34 per cent of the rural schools 
and 62 per cent of the state graded 
schools. 

Thousands of farmers, too, will be 
listening—to programs especially built for 
them. Daily throughout the year they hear 
timely information and news on a wide 
range of agricultural topics. They get re- 
ports of research findings and guidance 
from specialists in the various phases of 


Have You Ordered Your Copy? 


farm activity, many of the broadcasts 
coming direct from the experimental 
fields and testing laboratories. 

Homemakers, likewise, have their special 
daily program, which gives specific help 
on consumer problems, nutrition, clothing, 
housing, home management, and child de- 
velopment, with particular attention to 
youth centers, garden clubs, and other 
community projects. 

The list is incomplete—there’s the 
Labor Program, the Political Forum, the 
PTA study course on guiding the citizens 
of tomorrow, and a host of others. And 
throughout the broadcast service runs the 
theme: a campus extended to the borders 
of the state . .. a well-informed and 
responsible citizenry . . . the security of 
a free state. 


FOUR FAST-SELLING PUBLICATIONS of the Department of Supervision 


and Curriculum Development released this year are: 


Discipline for Today’s Children and Youth by George V. Sheviakov and 
Fritz Redl. A timely approach to the age-old problem of discipline with 
practical suggestions for teachers and parents. 50 cents. 

Education in the Armed Services, written by Army and Navy personnel. 
Descriptions of the educational program by which the Army and Navy have 
converted millions of raw recruits into a trained military force. 50 cents 
Toward a New Curriculum: Extending Educational Opportunities of Chil- 
dren, Youth and Adults, 1944 Yearbook of the Department, Gordon N. 
Mackenzie and J. Cecil Parker, chairmen. A discussion of the how and why 
of extending educational opportunities to new groups of people, in new areas 
of experience, and in new periods of the day and year. $2. 

Bibliography on Elementary Education by Walter A. Anderson, E. T. Mc- 
Swain, and Helene Vail. The 1944 edition of the bibliography, listing 450 
recent books on elementary education and related fields. Mimeographed. 25 


cents. 


These publications may be ordered from the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 


D.C. 
November, 1944 
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Audio-Visual Education in 


VISUAL EDUCATION has been grad- 
uated, cum laude, from _its preparatory 
period of experiment and error to a vital 
role in public school education. It has also 
passed with flying colors an exacting post- 
graduate course under the stern wae: age of 
war. The outstanding success of visual 
education in the armed services educa- 
tional programs points the way to the 
increasing use of visual mediums in the 
future, but even before the war visual 
programs had proved their effectiveness. 
They are no longer regarded merely as 
entertainment, as a reward for good be- 
havior, or as a sugar-coated subterfuge to 
discourage Johnny’s mischief-making. 

In the St. Louis Public Schools teaching 
films and the other visual aids are recog- 
nized as essential to modern teaching and 
as a medium through which the ob- 
jectives of public school education may 
be achieved. 


A Matter of Approach 


What these objectives are, in St. Louis 
or in any school system, depends largely 
upon the basic teaching philosophy of the 
individual teachers and principals. It fol- 
lows then that the use made of visual 
materials and the results obtained are 
predicated upon whether modern demo- 
cratic procedures or policies of regimen- 
tation and tradition guide the daily class- 
room work. 

If the teachers believe that children 
should be trained to think for themselves, 
to plan research, to discuss problems in- 
telligently, and to make their own deci- 
sions, the modern visual teaching aids 
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@ It started in 1905 with an educational museum 





Action 
DOROTHY BLACKWELL 


offer an unsurpassed means of mental 
stimulation. When teachers and students 
alike are imbued with this spirit of in- 
quiry and appraisal and understand the 
importance of facts in underwriting opin- 
ions, they will receive far more benefit 
from visual education than is possible 
when the students’ assignments are merely 
to memorize answers to academic questions. 


A Program Takes Shape 


The St. Louis Public Schools 
pioneered in visual education. In 1905 


when the St. Louis Educational Museum | 


was established, it was one of the first 
institutions of its kind in the country. As 
the value of the audio-visual program was 
proven by experience in St. Louis class- 
rooms and the demand for audio-visual 
teaching aids increased, the museum was 
expanded into the Division of Audio- 
Visual Education. 

Recognizing the importance of gearing 
visual materials to fit the varied needs and 
purposes of a modern curriculum, the 
superintendent of instruction of the St. 
Louis Public Schools appointed a Visual 
Education Committee, composed of rep- 
resentatives from the various teaching de- 
partinents, to work with the staff of the 
Division of Audio-Visual Education. The 
committee cooperates in the selection of 
new materials most valuable for classroom 
use and participates in formulating policies 
for the visual education program in the 
schools. Guidance in the development of 
important policies is offered by the as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of in- 
struction and research. 
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Learning Aids Are in the Budget 


During the last school year the com- 
mittee and the Division of Audio-Visual 
Education made a thorough survey of the 
St. Louis system’s visual materials and 
projection equipment and the anticipated 
needs for the future. To provide for the 
orderly, progressive development of the 
audio-visual program and to meet existing 
requirements of the teachers, the com- 
mittee recommended the adoption by the 
Board of Education of a progressive visual 
education program to be completed over 
a four-year period at a cost of approxi- 
mately $135,000. The committee also rec- 
ommended that the Board make specific 
budgetary provisions for the acquisition 
of additional visual aids and equipment. 
At its July meeting the Board authorized 
the adoption of a budget covering the 
committee’s recommendations for 1944-45. 

One of the important duties of the 
Visual Education Committee is to co- 
operate with the staff of the Division of 
Audio-Visual Education in the selection 
of visual aids and in the program of class- 
room use. Teachers with special training 
in visual education are assigned to the 
staff to assist the director in developing 
the effective use of visual teaching ma- 
terials in the schools. Upon request the 
staff members visit the schools, work with 





How a place was won for audio-visual aids in 
the public schools of a large American city is 
described by Dorothy Blackwell, assistant in 
the St. Louis Division of Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation. Miss Blackwell traces the growth of 
the St. Louis program from its small begin- 
nings in 1905 as an educational museum to 
its present position of prestige. Recently, the 
Board of Education adopted the first year’s 
budget of a four-year financial plan totaling 
$135,000. She discusses the actual organization 
of the St. Louis staff and touches briefly on 
the philosophy underlying wise use of audio 
and visual materials. 
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faculty groups and individual teachers, 
and serve as consultants regarding the use 
of films, film strips, and other teaching 
devices. The staff specialists also work 
with in-service training and _ student- 
teacher classes at the two teachers colleges 
of the public schools and aid individual 
teachers who visit the Division of Audio- 
Visual Education for help on specific 
problems. 


What You Need, When You Need It 


Effective utilization of visual teaching 
materials depends upon having them avail- 
able at the time they fit the interests and 
assignments of the students. All of the 
visual materials available for classroom use 
are described in a catalog compiled by the 
Division of Audio-Visual Education and 
published by the Board of Education. 
Every teacher in the St. Louis system has 
a copy of the catalog. Orders for visual 
materials are assembled in each school 
building by one teacher who is designated 
as the key person in the distribution of 
materials in that school. 

To enable the Division of Audio-Visual 
Education to make deliveries promptly, 
the Board of Education maintains two 
delivery trucks assigned exclusively to the 
Division. Deliveries are made to every 
school in St. Louis once each week. Teach- 
ers are requested to mail their orders to 
the Division at least forty-eight hours in 
advance of delivery. Thus a teacher, as 
she plans her work for the next week, 
may decide what materials will be most 
suitable and is not required to prepare 
her order for visual aids weeks in advance 
of their use. 

From the inception of visual education 
in St. Louis, it has been the policy of the 
Division to provide as great a variety of 
visual materials and teaching aids as pos- 
sible. As a result of this policy, rigidly 
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maintained throughout the years, the 
Division’s catalog today features such 
diversified materials as foreign dolls in 
costume, collections of articles illustrating 
the life and customs of the American 
Indians, the Chinese, and the early Amer- 
ican settlers. Teachers have available col- 
lections of mounted birds and mammals, 
insects, and reptiles. Children may study 
food products, rocks, minerals, and in- 
dustrial collections, and have available the 
scientific apparatus for simple experi- 
ments. As far as possible all visual ma- 
terials are distributed so that the children 
may handle the individual objects and 
study them closely for detail. 


Audio and Visual Aids Combine 
for Effective Teaching 


Teachers are urged to correlate the use 
of educational films with other audio- 
visual aids, including film strips, lantern 
slides, photographs, booklets, charts, 
framed pictures, phonograph records, and 


Training Aids Step Up Navy Instruction 


A PRIME OBJECTIVE of all armed 
forces training is “Maximum Learning in 
Minimum Time.” To attain this objective, 
the services are increasingly turning to 
audio-visual instructional tools commonly 
called training aids. 

In the Navy the aids have been written 
into the various curricula, and directives 
have been issued whereby training officers 
and instructors must use them at the ap- 
propriate time and in ways that are based 
upon proved instructional techniques. 
Training aids, as defined by the armed 
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radio transcriptions. All of these materials 
are available through the Division of 
Audio-Visual Education. 

The Division is preparing to encourage 
the use of radio programs during the com- 
ing year as another type of correlation of 
visual and audio materials. The respon- 
sibility for the development of the pro- 
gram of radio education has been placed 
in the Division of Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, which is working with the Com- 
mittee on Radio Education, recently 
appointed by the superintendent of in- 
struction. 

Two fundamentals govern the basic 
policy of audio-visual education in the 
St. Louis schools. One is to make the 
most effective use possible of the audio- 
visual teaching aids now available. The 
other is to be constantly on the alert for 
new materials and teaching techniques 
which will help provide the understanding 
necessary to solve the problems of an 
everchanging, dynamic civilization. 


@ Our sailors’ sights are high 





forces, include motion picture training 
films, sound and silent slide films, slides, 
mock-ups, models, exhibits, simulated 
training devices, posters, photographs, 
recordings, and radio. 


Results of Use 


While, to date, little detailed evidence 
bearing on specific results of their use 
has been released to the general public, 
the comments of thousands of  hard- 
boiled Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard officers and men clearly attest their 
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enthusiasm and belief in the value and 
worth of the aids. Added to these com- 
ments are statements from the Army, the 
Merchant Marine, and numerous indus- 
trial concerns attributing accelerated learn- 
ing, greater retention of information, and 
other results such as increased interest, 
clearer concepts, and a generally higher 
standard of instruction to the use of audio- 
visual aids. 


Extent of Production and Use 


Production figures of some of the aids 
stagger the imagination. The Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Training Film Sec- 
tion, has produced and made available for 
distribution more than 700,000 ten-minute 
reels of training films. The Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Training Aids Develop- 
ment Center, has distributed more than 
3,000,000 small blinker gadgets used in 
learning code. The production and dis- 
tribution of other aids are proportionately 
as large. 

The armed forces are using training aids 
in every conceivable physical situation. 
The most extensive use is in camps and 
training stations. However, they are used- 





Because there was no money, because the 
school staff was already overworked, or for 
any one of a dozen other reasons, education 
has never had the chance to try audio-visual 
aids on the impressive scale now being used 
in the armed services. Here, then, is a ready- 
made opportunity to learn from the experience 
of others. By studying the Army-Navy pro- 
cedures and considering carefully the services’ 
evaluations of their own programs, educators 
may gain much valuable assistance in plan- 
ning for the use of audio-visual materials in 
the school. The accompanying article, de- 
scribing the use of training aids in the Navy, 
was written by Lieut. Comdr. Francis W. 
Noel in Education in the Armed Services, 
a pamphlet edited by Lieut. William B. 
Brown. This publication may be purchased for 
50 cents from the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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on maneuvers, at operational bases for in- 
service training, aboard ships, and even 
aboard submarines where perhaps only one 
or two men can observe a film on a catch- 
as-catch-can basis. The Army has prob- 
ably used them more generally before 
larger groups than has the Navy. Naval 
training practice encourages small group 
use with a maximum of approximately 
fifty men.... 

Today the aids are distributed largely 
from about thirty libraries. These libraries 
are an integral part of a Training Aids 
Section offering comprehensive audio- 
visual services and are located at the head- 
quarters of each Naval District and at 
foreign bases. 


Training Aids Centers 


Typical services of these Training Aids 
Sections include: 


1. Advice on the selection of aids to 
meet particular training problems. 

2. Advice on proper utilization tech- 
niques. 

3. Loan of various aids, including neces- 
sary equipment (usually based upon 
“custody pending completion of 
use’’). 

4. Delivery of the aids. 

5. Instruction on the operation of the 

equipment. 

Service of equipment. 

Preview facilities. 

Classrooms for ships’ crews and opera- 

tional in-service training groups’ use. 

g. Limited production of aids peculiar 
to local needs. 


a 


go 


It is to be noted that each Training Aids 
Section has an appropriate number of 
utilization officers assigned to its staff 
whose job specifically is to work with 
training officers and instructors in the 
selection and proper utilization of avail- 
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able aids. These officers do not wait for 
visitors to come to the section, but rather 
go to the activities. A comprehensive 
forces-afloat program has been developed 
wherein one of the utilization officers visits 
the training officer of each ship imme- 
diately upon its arrival to help in solving 
any particular in-service training problem 
he may have. 


Utilization Pattern 


In the Navy, instructional films are not 
always used wisely. There are some in- 
structors who show a film and assume 
that training has taken place. The Navy 
knows that ‘the mere showing of a film is 
usually a waste of time and seldom pro- 
ductive of any desirable educational out- 
comes. Naval policy now requires that all 
appropriate training aids must be used, and 
that their use must be evaluated in terms 
of good instructional practices. This 
utilization pattern includes the following 
steps: 


1. Preview by the instructor. 
Selection in terms of a training need. 


$. 

3. Preparation of the class for the aid. 

4. Use of the aid. 

5. Discussion and clarification of any 
questions arising. 

6. A short quiz on the aid. 


7. Procedure as soon as possible to a 
practical application of the material 
presented by the aid. 

8. Evaluation of the whole procedure by 
both trainees and instructors. 


It has been found that continuous in- 
structor and student evaluation of the aids 
and the way in which they are used are 
important steps in effective utilization. 

The Bureau of Naval Personnel, Train- 
ing Aids Section, produces brief study 
guides on selected aids, the contents of 
which are organized along this suggested 
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pattern of use. A pamphlet More Learning 
in Less Time gives the over-all philosophy 
of selection and use as well as many help- 
ful hints to instructors.! 

“What are some of the major conclu- 
sions of the armed forces training aids 
experience to date?” This question is being 
asked with increasing frequency. The full 
answer cannot be given at this time. How- 
ever, even now a few findings for future 
guidance of the Navy at out in bold 
and significant relief. They include: 


1. The development and use of training 
aids must be guided at all times by curric- 
ulum requirements. Aids must implement 
the curriculum and must never be allowed 
to dictate it. 

2. All production and distribution of 
training aids must aim toward and be 
guided by the requirements of effective 
utilization. 

3. Training aids properly selected and 
used can greatly improve all types of 
training. 

4. Evaluation and research studies must 
continually be made to provide: 

a. The development of more effective 

aids. 

b. Better ways of using them in terms 

of good inetenntional techniques. 

5. To render development of the train- 
ing aid movement fundamentally sound, 
a comprehensive program of teacher- 
training in the proper selection and use 
of the aids is required. 

6. There is a tendency to over-empha- 
size the physical.aspects of training aids. 
To guard against this, attention must be 
Cc ontinually focused upon the end results— 
THE IMPROVEMENT AND ENRICH- 
MENT OF LEARNING. 





1Copies available without cost from Business 
Screen, 157 East Erie Street, Chicago, Ill. Not 
available to the public from Navy sources. 
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@ A projector won’t bite 


Let’s Learn How 
AMO DeBERNARDIS 





WHAT IS SO DIFFERENT about audio- 
visual aids that their use must be given 
special attention? To begin with, we can 
agree that the problems of planning, selec- 
tion, presentation, and evaluation are com- 
mon to all teaching whether or net it 
involves teaching aids. Audio-visual ma- 
terials, however, may present new prob- 
lems for the teacher because: 


1. Many teachers shy away from using 
audio-visual aids because they are 
new and different. 

2. The teacher may lack confidence in 
her ability to operate the equipment 
involved. 

3. The teacher may over emphasize the 
importance of audio-visual aids due 
to pressure, popularized articles, and 
exaggerated claims of miraculous re- 
sults; or she may be using aids be- 
cause “it’s the thing to do.” 


In order that she may understand the 
proper relationship and function of these 
aids in her instructional program, the 
teacher must be given help in their use. 
How effectively the aid will be used is 





Here is a practical how-to-do-it article on 
audio-visual aids with particular emphasis on 
helping teachers to use learning aids. Outlin- 
ing briefly the major problems in developing 
an audio-visual program, the author continues 
with a number of suggestions for assuring 
more effective use of learning materials. Amo 
DeBernardis, now a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Navy Reserve, is on leave from Portland 
(Ore.) Public Schools where he is supervisor 
of audio-visual aids. The cartoons are by 
Jerry Dvorak, Sp (X)2c, U.S.N.R., who is 
attached to the Audio-Visual Aids Section of 
the Naval Training Station in Norfolk, Va., 
where Lieut. DeBernardis is officer-in-charge. 
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dependent upon her attitude, her point of 
view, and her actions. Proper attitudes can 
be developed by giving the teacher a 
definite part in selection, utilization, and 
evaluation of the aids. Definite action must 
be taken to gain and hold teacher confi- 
dence. If the audio-visual program is to be 
successful, the teacher must have confi- 
dence in (a) the program, (b) the aid it- 
self, and (c) the supervisor. 

A well-organized program for helping 
teachers must consider these points: 
materials. No matter how 

small or how large 


1. Centralize 





the system, some 
central place must 
be provided for 
housing — training 
aids. Aids must 
be classified and 
housed in such a 
manner that the 
teacher can locate 
materials easily. 
2. Catalog ma- 
terials. The list, catalog, or handbook of 

















aids must be complete, up to date, loose- 
leaf, cross-referenced, attractive, and in the 
hands of as many teachers as finances per- 
mit. 
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3. Provide for efficient distribution. If 
teachers are unable to get equipment and 
materials when needed, they cannot do a 
good job of utilization. The quickest way 
to lose teacher confidence in the program 
is to have ineffective, undependable dis- 
tribution. . 

4. Train teachers in the use of equip- 
ment. YVeachers should be trained to use 
audio-visual aids equipment in order (a) to 
overcome the teachers’ fear of the ma- 
chinery involved, (b) to free them from 
dependence upon an operator. Any teacher 
can and should know how to operate the 
equipment. 

5. Service audio-visual aids equipment 
and materials. No one likes to be embar- 
rassed in front of a class because the pro- 
jector belt is broken, the film has not been 
properly rewound, or because of some 
other mechanical difficulty. The equip- 
ment and materials must always be in a 
good state of repair if teachers are ex- 
pected to use them as teaching tools and 
not as incidental materials. Definite pro- 
vision must be made to check and service 
the equipment and materials at regular in- 
tervals. 

6. Arrange for 
The teachers of 
a particular build- [s_)—— 
ing should be | : = 
brought together 
to discuss the spe- 
cific problems of 
that group. Sam- 
ple topics that 
can be discussed 
profitably are 
Services Offered 
by Audio-Visual 
Aids, Utilization of the Aids, Training of 
the Operators, Evaluation of Aids, and 
New Developments. These meetings offer a 
supervisor an excellent opportunity to es- 
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building conferences. 

















tablish rapport and build teacher confi- 
dence in the training aids program. 
7. Establish preview 


committees. There 
is perhaps no bet- 
ter way to make 
the teacher feel 
that she has a part 
in planning the 
program than to 
have her serve on 
a preview com- 
mittee. All teach- 
ers should serve 
at some time on 
these committees. 
Evaluation forms should be developed co- 
operatively by teachers and supervisors 
and used as a basis for evaluation and selec- 
tion of new aids. Since teachers are the 
persons best qualified to evaluate and 
select training aids, their judgment must 
be considered in purchasing new aids. 

8. Train student operators. A valuable 
help to the teacher is a student operator 
who takes care of setting up and operat- 
ing equipment. Proper training of these 
operators is important. They must be im- 
pressed with the importance and respon- 
sibilities of their jobs. An operators’ club 
with the coordinator as an advisor pro- 
vides a valuable outlet for interested stu- 
dents and, at the same time, contributes a 
service to the school. 

9. Select audio-visual aids coordinators. 
Principals and teachers should be en- 
couraged to appoint an audio-visual aids 
coordinator for each building. This 
teacher provides a valuable link between 
the central office and the teachers by in- 
forming them of new materials, how to 
obtain aids, and schedule equipment. The 
coordinator can also do a great deal to 
help teachers with specific problems con- 
cerning the use of aids in the classroom. 

10. Develop audio-visual aids bulletins. 
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A well-planned bulletin on audio-visual 
aids will be of great value in keeping 


teachers up to date on the developments , 


in the field and new aids acquired. Sug- 
gestions for use and good practices can be 
presented to all teachers through the 
bulletin. The bulletin must be attractive, 
well planned, brief, and helpful if it is to 
effect better utilization of aids. 

11. “Cultivate” curriculum workshops. 
In the past few years many schools have 
developed curriculum workshops. These 
workshops provide a splendid opportunity 
for helping teachers to fit audio-visual aids 
into their instructional units when they 
are actively engaged in the problem of 
developing units of instruction. Lists of 
aids, evaluation of aids, previews of new 
aids—all can help the teachers to plan for 
better use. “Sow the seeds while the 
ground’s being turned!” 

12. Encourage evaluation. The question 
“How am I doing?” is one asked by all 
teachers. The teacher must be helped in 
finding out how much the aids are con- 
tributing to her instruction. Only by con- 


stant evaluation and analysis can the 
teacher make progress in the effective use 
of audio-visual aids. 

13. Help the teacher in the classroom. 
Just as the teacher is the key in the teach- 
ing situation, so the supervisor is the key 
in developing confidence in the program. 
The supervisor must be enthusiastic, per- 
sonable, sincere, competent, and willing to 
help if he is to be welcomed into the 
classroom. Once this spirit of mutual con- 
fidence is established, it is in the classroom 
that the supervisor can best determine the 
effectiveness of the program and give 
definite suggestions for better utilization. 

These considerations are basic in devel- 
oping a successful in-service program to 
help teachers make the best use of audio- 
visual aids. It must be remembered that 
these aids will perform no miracles for 
the teacher; yet, if properly used, they 
can make instruction more dynamic, real, 
meaningful, and interesting. In the final 
analysis it will be the teacher who deter- 
mines the effectiveness of the aid. It is up 
to the supervisor to give her every help. 


What Happens to Johnny Jones 


Introduction to the Army is a forty-minute Army Training Film which shows 
what happens to Johnny Jones, a ty pical American 18- -year-old, from the time he 
receives his “Greetings” from the President until he completes his basic training. 
This film was prepared largely at the request of educators desiring some effective 
means of preparing their students for the adjustments they must make to Army life. 

The picture does not attempt to glamorize Army life—nor to make it ridiculous. 
It simply attempts to show the potential inductee what is likely to happen to him 
after he enters the Army; to answer questions which have been vexing him about 
Army procedures; to dispel any ideas he may have that Army life is a “lark” but 
to reassure him that it ss not so tough that he can’t take it. 

Schools may obtain ‘adeinaiions: concerning availability of Introduction to the 
Army (TF 21-2067) from the pre-induction training officer in their service com- 
mand headquarters. 
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We Make Them Ourselves 


PUPIL-MADE visual aids when _intel- 
ligently utilized make rich contributions 
to learning. However, as is true of all 
learning tools, the pupil-made visual aids, 
if they are to prove effective, must have 
a direct relation and adaptation to the 
particular teaching situation. 

A pupil experiences considerable satis- 
faction in being able to present his point 
clearly and emphatically by using a visual 
aid he has prepared for his own purpose. 
In a classroom where the tool aspect of 
learning materials is stressed, pupils will 
make common and effective use of these 
valuable aids to learning. 

When on an excursion, pupils may 
collect materials which they can organize 
into a useful exhibit. Often the finished 
exhibit will contain drawings, maps, or 
pictures which the pupils have made to 
supplement the collection of materials. 
Such an exhibit may well become a valu- 
able addition to the school museum. 

Appropriate use of sandtables and 
models made of clay, sand, papier-mache, 

or other materials often vitalizes learning 
situations markedly. A pupil may find his 
own drawing on paper, lantern slide, or 
blackboard to be the very best tool by 





Making learning tools is fun, both for pupils 
and teachers. What’s more, it arouses latent 
interest in the youngsters and stimulates their 
thinking and activity along worthwhile lines. 
Here are ideas aplenty to help you and your 
students get started on your own visual aid 
program, with instructions for making a num- 
ber of helpful learning tools. Ella Callista 
Clark is principal of Atwater School, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
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@ Visual aids—without upsetting the school budget 





ELLA CALLISTA CLARK 


which he can present his ideas to others. 

For group discussion there are few 
visual aids which surpass the lantern 
slide, which may be examined at length 
and referred to again and again; in addi- 
tion, it holds the attention of everyone 
by its size, clarity, and brilliance. 

Some of the most valuable lantern slides 
are being currently made in the classroom 
by pupils and/or teachers as need for them 
arises. Many of these are produced photo- 
graphically. Others are made on plain or 
etched glass, cellophane, or lumarith. 

Pupils who recognize the tool aspect of 
pupil-made slides and have materials avail- 
able are quick to take advantage of this 
medium for illustrating reports they wish 
to present to a group. 


How to Make Lantern Slides 


The simplest type of home-made slide 
is one of etched glass, which is similar to 
plain glass except that one side has been 
etched so that it is easy to write or draw 
on with pencil. If one wishes to use a 
cheaper and unbreakable medium for this 
work, lumarith (etched celluloid) is avail- 
able. As in all such work, it is advisable 
to prepare the necessary drawing on a 
piece of paper the size of the slide or use 
a suitable printed illustration of the cor- 
rect size and then trace from this onto the 
etched surface. If permanency is desired, 
cover the etched side with a piece of plain 
glass. Colored pencils, the colors of which 
reproduce very clearly on the etched sur- 
face, are obtainable. Slide inks and India 
ink are also often used advantageously on 
plain glass which, when coated with 
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shellac or other suitable substance, takes 
ink very readily. Ceramic pencil is usable 


on plain glass, and colored cellophane is_ 


often employed to produce unusually at- 
tractive slide effects. The silhouette of 
opaque material also lends itself very well 
to slide-making. 

The cellophane slide is also a valuable 
tool and may be adapted to a number of 
uses. For example, as part of a speech 
correction activity, a group of pupils and 
their teacher recorded the oral language 
errors they heard in their room. Using 
this list as a basis, they devised drill exer- 
cises designed to correct these particular 
errors. To facilitate getting these before 
the class easily, a pupil typed the exercises 
on a cellophane slide. The class projected 
this directly onto the blackboard and by 
the use of chalk proceeded with drill. 
After the class finished, they filed the 
cellophane slide away for review purposes 
later. This saves time consumed in copy- 
ing such material on the blackboard each 
time it is needed. 

In making the cellophane slide, first 
plan the work so that it will fit into the 
area prescribed by the slide. Thirteen 
lines of single-space typing may be written 
per slide and thirty-three letter spaces of 
typing will fit on one line. When the 
copy is prepared, slip a cellophane sheet 
the size of a glass slide into a folded sheet 
of carbon paper and type the material on 
the cellophane through the carbon paper. 
Begin the typing at least one-half inch 
from the edge of the cellophane and main- 
tain this margin on all sides. Now remove 
the cellophane sheet from the folded car- 
bon paper and place it between two pieces 
of plain glass. A piece of binding tape on 
each side or a fifteen-inch strip framing 
the glasses completely will hold the cello- 
phane in place. 

Hand-written materials, drawings, and 
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tracings may be transferred to the cello- 
phane with a stylus. Many kinds of tests, 
reading exercises, outlines, bibliographies, 
and other matter usually written on the 
blackboard may be placed on cellophane 
slides and kept for repeated use, thus 
obviating the need of copying material on 
the blackboard. Pupils or teachers can 
then supply with chalk the needed words, 
marks, or numbers as the lesson proceeds. 
Erasing the board clears the space for 
testing, if desired, and the cellophane 
Slide is still as good as new for further use. 


Maps for Greater Understanding 


Heightened interest in current events 
has popularized the extensive use of maps 
which are appearing with increasing fre- 
quency in our newspapers and magazines. 
Since the current events of today become 
the history and geography of tomorrow, 
the school makes a definite contribution 
to the student’s ability to meet certain life 
needs by capitalizing on this wide use of 
maps. Some teachers feel there is no better 
way of developing in pupils the ability to 
interpret maps correctly than by making 
maps. Often these are free-hand maps and 
may be unusually artistic. However, where 
economy of time must be considered, the 
traced map is a very useful tool. It has the 
advantage of approximate accuracy and is 
equally usable by pupils not particularly 
skillful in drawing. 

Pupils often make effective use of maps 
which are obtainable on glass slides, film 
strips, or in printed matter by projecting 
the desired map on the blackboard or on 
a piece of paper. For example, a child in 
illustrating the reasons why the invasion of 
Germany is especially difficult at certain 
places, projected a map of the area con- 
cerned onto the blackboard and traced it. 
On this approximately accurate outline he 
located the physical features which act as 
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a barrier to invasion progress and readily 
explained these facts to the rest of the 
class. Such a map is not cluttered up with 
a mass of detail; it clearly emphasizes the 
particular features under discussion. 

Similarly, in connection with the study 
of a country, a series of outline maps can 
be traced onto the blackboard or paper. 
One may be developed to show physical 
features, one rainfall, others population, 
vegetation, industries, political divisions, 
or whatever features it seems advisable to 
emphasize under the circumstances. Using 
a_well-chosen series of such maps, a class 
can readily see the application and rela- 
tionship of significant geographic prin- 
ciples. At the same time, the student who 
works on one of these maps does not soon 
forget what he has portrayed and presented 
to the class, and the class enjoys a realistic 
presentation. 


A Scrapbook of Maps, Pictures, Charts 


Along a similar line, pupil-made note- 
books and scrapbooks may be much more 
valuable when illustrated with appropriate 


maps and pictures either hand-drawn . 


and/or clipped from printed material. An 
interest along this line may also prove a 
springboard into rich opportunities for 
profitable use of leisure time. 

No discussion of pupil-made visual aids 
would be complete without reference to 
graphs and charts, for these are extremely 
useful tools in many classroom situations. 
The horizontal or vertical bar graph, the 
line graph, the circle or pie chart, and the 
pictorial chart each has its special func- 
tions as have cartoons and posters. The 


diorama and peep-show lend themselves 
to classroom use in many instances. Space 
limitation does not permit development of 
this topic here. Therefore suffice it to call 
attention to their possibilities. 


Stills and Movies With Your Camera 


Cameras also open many possibilities for 
pupil-made visual aids. Wide use of the 
candid camera has popularized the 2” x 2” 
glass slide, in which natural colors are 
reproduced photographically with high 
fidelity as is true also of the colored movie. 
The motion picture which is the only 
visual aid that portrays action is especially 
useful when it is necessary to show 
motion. For example, one group of pupils 
made a motion picture film to show the 
rest of the school actual examples of local 
hazards to bicycle safety. In addition, they 
developed and showed in this same motion 
picture the skills which any good bicyclist 
should possess. Showing this pupil-planned 
and pupil-acted movie engendered in the 
rest of the student body the desire to set 
up tests of these skills and meet their re- 
quirements. This was done and tremendous 
increase in bicycle safety resulted. 

Familiarity with techniques of prepar- 
ing pupil-made visual aids and ability to 
use each of these appropriately for specific 
classroom needs is valuable equipment for 
any teacher. However no such materials 
possess any magic; the value inherent in 
any of them depends upon the skill and 
appropriateness with which they are used. 
On the other hand, their correct use can 
lift an otherwise dull lesson to the plane 
of living reality. 





Ten Hours a Day for Thirty Days 


More than 10,500,000 hours of the GI soldier’s time are spent each month 
seeing War Department training films. This is the equivalent of the work that 
would be done by 35,000 men working for thirty days at a rate of ten hours a day. 
(It should be borne in mind that these figures do not include Army Air Forces.) 
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@ Heard in more than 70 per cent of the state’s schools 


School on the Air 





RADIO TODAY is a great instrumen- 
tality of education. With its vast array of 
drama, music, forums, interviews, world- 
wide news reports and commentaries, and 
specialized school broadcasts, radio is 
potentially as important a medium of edu- 
cation as the school itself. This is a fact 
which teachers, parents, and the public in 
general should recognize. 

The application of radio to the processes 
of public education in Texas has pro- 
gressed rapidly and successfully since the 
organization of the Texas School of the 
Air in 1939 by the State Department of 
Education, Texas A. and M. College, 
North Texas State Teachers College, 
Texas State College for Women, Texas 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
other recognized institutions and organiza- 
tions. 

Beginning as a cooperative undertaking 
without state funds, the Texas School of 
the Air became, in a period of two years, 
a state-financed division of the State De- 
partment of Education. It has now won 
acceptance by educators as an integral 
part of public education in this state and 
was utilized last year by more than 70 
per cent of Texas schools. 

The purpose of the Texas School of 
the Air is to present, through the co- 
operation of educators and broadcasters, 
educationally and socially desirable radio 
programs to supplement and enrich the 
school curriculum and to centribute to 
adult education. The programs themselves 
are especially designed to bring to the 
classrooms of the public schools educa- 
tional content and values which the 
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teacher, because of lack of time or ability, 
or both, cannot herself provide. 

Carried as a sustaining public service 
feature by a statewide network of radio 
stations, comprised of WFAA, Dallas; 
WBAP, Fort Worth; WOAIT, San An- 
tonio; KPRC, Houston; KRGV, Weslaco; 
KTSM, El Paso; and WITAW, College 
Station, the Texas School of the Air broad- 
casts are available to all the schools of the 
state, with the exception of a few isolated 
areas. 


Providing a Balanced Fare 


The curriculum includes five classroom 
series in the five major core areas of the 
public school instructional program. Each 
classroom series is planned by a committee 
of selected teachers and authorities in the 
subject matter areas covered by the broad- 
casts. The gradation of the five series 
provides for suitable broadcasts for each 
grade level in the public schools as well 
as for adult listening. 

Production of all programs is under the 
direction of trained and efficient broad- 
casters, and the greatest care is exercised 
to make every broadcast a finished radio 





“Radio in education in Texas,” writes John 
W. Gunstream, director of the Texas School 
of the Air, “is no longer a fad or a frill, if, 
indeed, it ever was.” In the brief span of two 
years, the Texas School of the Air grew from 
a cooperative venture to a division of the State 
Department of Education, where it is today 
accorded a vital role in public instruction. On 
these pages Mr. Gunstream describes how the 
School is organized, who prepares the pro- 
grams, what the programs are about, and 
how their results are evaluated. 
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performance. The University of Texas 
produces two of the series; North Texas 
State Teachers College and Texas State 
College for Women, one; Texas A. and M. 
College, one; and one is by a special radio 
workshop of the Texas “Association for 
Childhood Education and Radio Station 
WBAP at Fort Worth. 

The Texas School of the Air begins 
each year during the first week in October 
and continues for twenty-eight weeks, 
with a two-week Christmas recess. The 
broadcast hour for each series is 11:15 to 
11:30 A.M., Monday through Friday. 

The weekly schedule of broadcasts is 
designed to provide a balanced educa- 
tional fare. Your Story Parade (Monday) 
is patterned for pre- -school and primary 
children, presenting in dramatic form 
selected children’s stories. Open Your Eyes 
(Tuesday) is a natural science series for 
upper elementary grades, based on the 
elementary curriculum. Reading Is Ad- 
venture (Wednesday) is a language arts 
series for junior and senior high schools 
designed to stimulate wide and selective 
reading. Jobs Ahead (Thursday) is a voca- 
tional guidance series for senior high 
school students and adults. Primary 
emphasis in this series is placed upon voca- 
tions peculiar to Texas. Music Is Yours 
(Friday) is tailored especially to bring 
rich and varied musical experiences to 
upper elmentary and junior high school 
pupils. In all of the series proper con- 
sideration has been given to wartime in- 
terests and needs. 


Checking on Use and Value 


Classroom utilization of the programs is 
given special attention by the regular 
supervisors of the State Department of 
Education. Carefully prepared teachers’ 
manuals are made available without cost. 
Each of the series has its own special 
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listening and evaluating committee, made 
up of selected teachers and authorities in 
radio techniques. It is the function of each 
committee to listen to the broadcasts in its 
assigned series, and to report on the suit- 
ability of the subject matter presented 
and the effectiveness of the script writing 
and production. Every effort is made to 
improve each series in keeping with the 
needs and interests of the vast school 
audience. 

Cumulative reports from all sections of 
the state provide convincing evidence that 
the Texas School of the Air is making 
increasingly important contributions to 
the instructional program. It has become 
a potent force in helping teachers to real- 
ize the broader purposes of education; it 
is enriching and vitalizing classroom in- 
struction in science, social science, music, 
literature, and vocations; it is giving 
emphasis and direction to the school cur- 
riculum; it is making the schools more 
effective in the area of democratic citizen- 
ship; and it is making the school day more 
enjoyable for thousands of teachers and 
pupils. 

Moreover, the Texas School of the Air 
is becoming an important agency of adult 
education, as evidenced by radio station 
surveys. Recently, Governor Coke R. 
Stevenson said, “I consider this program 
one of the most effective in the combined 
field of adult and child education. Your 
choice of subjects and methods of pre- 
sentation make this series one of the out- 
standing public service features in the 
State.” In several of the large centers of 
the state, radio councils have been organ- 
ized to promote adult listening to the 
Texas School of the Air. 

Radio in education in Texas is no longer 
a fad or a frill, if, indeed, it ever was. It 
is here to stay, as another weapon in the 
arsenal of education. 
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Are You Both Practical and Visionary? 


THE QUALIFICATIONS, functions, re- 
lationships, indeed, the very title of the per- 
son who may be in charge of an audio- 
visual instruction program have been the 
subjects of much writing and discussion. In 
fact even the desirability of having such 
a person has been questioned. However, 
the audio-visual program, in spite of con- 
troversies about who may direct, how, 
when, where and under whom, has grown 
slowly and painfully from a nebulous and 
indefinite beginning some twenty years 
ago to its present status, still a little nebu- 
lous, still a little indefinite. 

There are many reasons for this labored 
growth, for the lack of acceptance of the 
audio-visual program, and for its poorly 
defined place and functions. In the last 
twenty years we have had many import- 
ant developments for communicating so- 
cial experience. These include the radio, 
sound motion pictures, sound film strips, 
home and school recording devices, and 
others. They have come into our experi- 





The increasingly important role of audio- 
visual materials in education has focused 
attention on the qualifications of those of us 
who manipulate the projector or operate the 
turntable. As the author of this article points 
out, the person who uses learning aids ts in 
a position comparable to that of an auto me- 
chanic who is expected to understand both the 
social significance of the automobile and 
what makes the motor knock. Lieut. Orville 
Goldner is head of the Training Film Branch, 
Photographic Division of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, U. S. Navy. Before entering the serv- 
ice, he was educational exhibit technician for 
the State Department of Education in Cali- 
fornia. 
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@ If you are, you have the basic qualifications for 
successful operation of an audio-visual program 





ORVILLE GOLDNER 


ence much more rapidly than we realize. 
We have accepted them generally, but as 
far as education is concerned, we still 
stand in awe of their complexities and 
their possibilities. We give them a place 
in our lives but still we are not sure of all 
their ways and all their uses for even now 
their characteristics, qualities, and values 
change overnight. 

It is no wonder then in the face of these 
rapid developments that the audio-visual 
program is not clearly defined and that 
the person who may head it is as yet 
somewhat without a place and status in 
education. 


The Little-Red-Schoolhouse 
Complex 


School boards and the school-support- 
ing public have to be convinced that the 
audio-visual program, the purchase of 
audio-visual aids and equipment, and the 
hiring of “specialists” are valid and worth- 
while. After all, many school board mem- 
bers found the little red schoolhouse en- 
tirely adequate in learning opportunities— 
and even comfortable physically! Their 
school days are now surrounded with a 
“rosy” hue of sentimentality and though 
they were hard days they were the days of 
rugged individualism, days when neither 
learning nor anything else was made easy. 
As a result, many school boards have to 
be brought up to date and made to realize 
that this mid-twentieth century world 
changes rapidly, that we are more inter- 
dependent, and that we have to learn more 
and learn it better and faster. They have 
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to be shown that the audio-visual program 
is legitimate, that it gives flexibility, stimu- 
lation, interest, and a new potency and 
reality to the teaching-learning experience. 
So too, many administrators and super- 
visors, many teachers and parents have to 
be shown that these “gadgets,” these para- 
phernalia are legitimate, useful, forceful, 
in fact, necessary. And, all the prejudices, 
all the lack of understanding surrounding 
the new tools of education must be over- 
come before the audio-visual program will 
become the mature expression of a mature 
educational method. 

Day by day we get more accustomed 
to motion pictures in the classroom, radio 
in the classroom, voice recording in the 
classroom, and other electrical-mechanical 
experiences in the teaching-learning pro- 
cess. Little by little we are learning to use 
and evaluate, plan and organize, new 
classroom procedures to gain the optimum 
effectiveness of this new flexibility and in 
the meantime we are not too sure what to 
call what we are doing or going to do and 
we are not too sure who is supposed to 
do it. 

Any statement on these subjects and on 
what constitutes an effective audio-visual 
education program must be built on the 
premise that no effective audio-visual edu- 
cation program is possible without aggres- 
sive, informed, and imaginative leadership. 
The emphasis in this article is on the di- 
rector and leadership of the audio-visual 
education program. 


Why Have a Director? 


The place and value of audio-visual 
aids in instruction have been studied and 
evaluated in a substantial number of re- 
search studies. These studies show con- 
clusively that audio-visual materials have 
great value in education and that the com- 
plexities surrounding the selection, use, 
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and evaluation of audio-visual materials 
demand the employment of a specialist 
whether the audio-visual program is city- 
wide, countywide or statewide. 

In spite of the fact that literally millions 
of dollars have been spent on research in 
this field and that the results have been 
accepted generally, there are still those 
who think that a specially qualified direc- 
tor of audio-visual instruction is not neces- 
sary. Further, there are those who con- 
tinue to think that audio-visual instruction 
programs consist of having available a 
miscellaneous collection of equipment and 
materials on a warehouse basis. F requently 
so-called departments of audio-visual in- 
struction are nothing but storage and dis- 
tributing centers under the part-time di- 
rection of some administrator, supervisor 
or teacher, or a full time clerk who knows 
how to rewind, clean, and repair film and 
how to wrap packages and keep simple 
records. Undoubtedly, the shortsighted- 
ness on the part of school people that 
makes this type of audio-visual instruction 
department possible in a modern educa- 
tional program is partly responsible for 
the indefinite status of audio-visual in- 
struction. 

A list of reasons for having a specialist 
in charge of the audio-visual program 
must include the following: 

1. To guarantee effective use of audio- 

visual aids in the classroom. 

2. To conduct research and evaluation 
projects for improvement of teach- 
ing methods with audio-visual aids. 

3. To extend the use of audio-visual 
materials and devices. 

4. To determine the need for new ma- 
terials and devices in terms of the in- 
structional program. 

5. To establish efficient storage, cata- 
loging, and distribution methods. 

6. To establish budgets for the opera- 
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Soldier-Sailor Education 


aa an air ant ahs ae on ain oie on 


For a description of training in the Army and Navy, including discussions 
of the use of audio-visual aids, we suggest Education in the Armed Services, a 
new publication of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Written by members of the training staffs of the Army and the Navy, 
this pamphlet reveals major policies and practices underlying educational pro- 
grams in the services. Included are twelve pages of reproductions of training 
materials, such as instructor training bulletins of the Navy and pages from the 
Army Reader used in teaching illiterates. Education in the Armed Services 
may be purchased for 50 cents from the Department of Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








tion of the audio-visual department. 

7. To carry on an informing program 
in the system and in the community 
on the place and value of audio-vis- 
ual aids in education. 


The importance of this last reason for 
having a specialist in audio-visual instruc- 
tion cannot be over-emphasized. It im- 
plies a selling job to establish audio-visual 
aids in the system and the community as 
essential and necessary tools of instruction 
to rank with textbooks and all the other 
realia already accepted for the modern 
educational program. 

A comprehensive program of adminis- 
tration, supervision, teacher training, and 
promotion is implied in the above reasons 
for having a specialist director of audio- 
visual instruction. 


W hat the Job Consists Of 


The work to be done by the director 
of audio-visual instruction dictates cer- 
tainly the qualifications necessary for ef- 
fective prosecution of the work. There 
are few other positions in the modern edu- 
cational program which demand 
unique combination of aptitutes necessary 
to the director of the audio-visual pro- 
gram. A comparable situation would be 
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that of the auto mechanic who had to 
understand the social significance of the 
automobile and who at the same time had 
to determine, establish, and implement 
techniques and uses that would guarantee 
its effectiveness in the service of man. 
From Motion Pictures in Education we 
have this relevant paragraph: “Adminis- 
tration of visual aids has both mechanical 
and educational aspects. It is concerned 
on the one hand with the organization of 
materials from the standpoint of assembly, 
classification, care, physical production, 
and distribution; and on the other with 
their integration into the educational pro- 
gram, through courses of study and the 
development of teaching techniques by 
means of teacher training, supervision and 
experimentation”.? It is obvious that there 
should be an extensive list of qualifications 
for the person who undertakes this job. 
An exceptionally clear and full text on 
the qualifications for a director of audio- 
visual instruction was written by Anna V. 
Dorris in 1928.2 The statement by Dorris 


1 Dale, Edgar, Dunn, F. W., Hoban, C. F. jr., and 
Schneider, E.: Motion Pictures in Education, a Sum- 
mary, New York; H. W. Wilson Co., 1937, 472 pp. 

2Dorris, Anna V.: Visual Instruction in the Public 
Schools, New York; Ginn & Co., 1928, 477 pp. 
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on the director’s qualifications appears to 
be as complete as any in print. However, 
at that time we did not have the intrica- 
cies of sound as combined with motion 
pictures and film strips, classroom record- 
ing devices, or radio on a large scale. In- 
asmuch as all these new devices and modi- 
fications of old are considered a part of 
the audio-visual department and a respon- 
sibility of the director of audio-visual in- 
struction, his task is much more complex 
than it was in 1928. And these multiply- 
ing new responsibilities demand additional 
qualifications. They demand that the di- 
rector be imaginative and open-minded 
toward new tools and techniques, they 
demand an awareness to trends and an 
ability to anticipate new areas of expan- 
sion. And further, they demand the 
ability to understand and manipulate an 
ever increasing number of electrical-me- 
chanical devices and an ability to evaluate 
and compare the intrinsic and extrinsic 
values of similar devices in order to guar- 
antee wise procurement. 


The Director Cooperates 


Most research agrees that the director 
of the audio-visual education program 
should be responsible directly to the su- 
perintendent. The relationship of the di- 
rector of audio-visual instruction to other 
members of the staff is largely determined 
by the status of the audio-visual depart- 
ment in the school system and its position 
in relation to other departments of the sys- 
tem. The important point is made in most 
literature on the subject that the audio- 
visual department should bear a “staff” 
relationship rather than a “line” relation- 
ship with other departments because of its 
large number of “service” functions. 

The close cooperation between the 


audio-visual department and all others in 
the school system, although emphasized 
frequently in the literature, has not al- 
ways been observed in practice. This is 
due, in part, to the degree of emphasis 
placed on the audio-visual program and 
its poor integration with the total teach- 
ing-learning experience. In school systems 
where audio-visual departments are with- 
out their own organization and are at- 
tached to some other department, the 
status of the audio-visual program and its 
director may be such as to render close 
cooperation impossible. 

Cooperation with regular and special 
supervisors, curriculum specialists and 
coordinators is one of the keys to an ef- 
fective audio-visual program. A qualified 
director will realize the advantages and 
necessity of this cooperative relationship. 

If any one relationship of a director of 
audio-visual instruction can be more im- 
portant than any other, his relationship 
with the classroom teacher is that one. 
There can be no genuine success in the 
audio-visual program regardless of the 
quantity and quality of the equipment, 
materials, and devices available unless the 
director’s relationship with teachers is on 
an understanding, helpful, and coopera- 
tive basis. The director will work more 
with teachers, both singly and in groups, 
than with any other members of his school 
system. Only through close cooperation 
with teachers can the director of audio- 
visual instruction become fully cognizant 
of the problems of the classroom and im- 
plications for audio-visual departments. 

Finally, the relationships and functions 
of the director of audio-visual instruction 
should be considered as implying the 
same democratic principles as those ac- 
cepted for other supervisors. 





Turn to page 57 for list of Department’s latest publications. 
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@ Legislation affecting the education of young people 


THE LISTENING POST 





UNTIL THE PAST few years school legisla- 
tion affecting the education of children below 
the age of 6 has dealt chiefly with the con- 
ditions under which kindergartens may be es- 
tablished in the public schools, Wartime needs 
for nursery schools have caused some adjust- 
ments of this kindergarten legislation to in- 
clude younger children. In a few instances 
legislation designed to meet wartime needs is 
of a temporary nature and will terminate at 
the close of the war. However, in several 
states the new legislation seems to be of a 
permanent nature, specifically authorizing or 
implying authorization for the organization 
and maintenance of nursery schools as a part 
of public school offerings. 

This current interest in school provisions 
for young children suggests the need for 
school and community workers in all states 
to study the local needs for kindergartens and 
nursery schools and the effectiveness of legis- 
lation enabling, restricting, or requiring local 
school officials to add or extend this service 
as part of the elementary school. 

Characteristics of such laws which could 
well be studied include the age of entrance, 
possible limitations upon the size or location 
of towns or cities in which schools for young 
children may be conducted, the source of 
funds and any restrictions upon their use, the 
voice parents or citizens may have in re- 
questing or demanding school facilities ap- 
propriate for children below the age of 6, 
the authority vested in boards of education 
with respect to opening or closing these 
schools, and the qualifications for the certifi- 
cation of teachers. 

A current review of legislation concerning 
early childhood education shows that the 
statutes of forty-two states and the District 
of Columbia include some express provisions 
to authorize the establishment of kinder- 
gartens. In states where the laws are silent 
with reference to kindergartens—Arkansas, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Tennessee, the provision of 
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this school program has been construed as 
permissible under the general terms of the 
state school laws with the exception of Ten- 
nessee and possibly Arkansas. Specific au- 
thorization for organizing and conducting 
nursery schools is included in the Florida 
School Code and in recently amended school 
legislation for the states of Illinois, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Oregon, and Wisconsin. Such 
authority is implied in the 1943 Cumulative 
Supplement to General Statutes of Connecti- 
cut which gives boards of education the op- 
portunity to maintain such educational ac- 
tivities as best serve the interests of the town. 

Temporary legislative permission has been 
granted local school boards in a number of 
states to conduct nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens as part of the program designed to 
assist the war effort through releasing women 
for industrial employment. Although little 
information is available as to possible plans 
for making this temporary permission a 
permanent regulation, it is conceivable that 
the values of nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens to a child’s development both at 
school and—through parent-school coopera- 
tion—at home, may cause requests for con- 
tinued authorization of these school services. 

For those interested in assuring educational 
opportunities for children below the age of 6 
in states which have not already made such 
provisions, it seems important that they con- 
sider appropriate steps toward one or more 
of the following objectives: (1) to remove 
legal obstacles which prevent the distribution 
of state or local school funds for the educa- 
tion of the children indicated above, (2) to 
obtain legislation expressly authorizing school 
boards to establish the appropriate school pro- 
gram needed, and (3) to obtain legislation 
which would require school boards to estab- 
lish and maintain adequate facilities upon the 
petition of a reasonable number of parents 
or interested citizens—Mary Dabney Davis, 
U. S. Office of Education, for DSCD Legis- 
lative Committee. 
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Postwar Curriculum. The manuscript of the 
1945 Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education on the Postwar Cur- 
riculum is now in the hands of the editor. 
Ralph W. Tyler of the University of Chicago 
is the chairman of the Yearbook Committee. 
A partial list of topics and contributors fol- 
lows: pre-school children, Ruth Andrus, New 
York State Department of Education; return- 
ing war-workers, Horace T. Morse, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; community education, 
Maurice Seay, University of Kentucky; guid- 
ing principles, Hilda Taba, University of Chi- 
cago; international understanding, Howard 
Wilson, Harvard University; health, Ruth 
Strang, Columbia University; procedures in 
curriculum development, Prudence Cutright, 
Minneapolis Public Schools; adult education, 
Muriel Brown, U. S. Office of Education; 
conservation, George F. Gant, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 


School Lunches. Congress has appropriated 
50 million dollars for the continuation of the 
school lunch program. Funds are available to 
schools and child-care centers in the states, 
principally on the basis of state school enroll- 
ment and the financial need of the school. 
The federal government will pay part of the 
food cost but the equipment, labor, and super- 
vision must be furnished by state and local 
agencies or civic groups. The buying of food 
will be done locally by the sponsors. They 
will then submit monthly claims and reports 
of operations and be reimbursed by the Of- 
fice of Distribution of the War Food Admin- 
istration. The sponsors may be school author- 
ities, parent-teacher associations, local wom- 
en’s clubs, or other civic and service non- 


profit groups. 


New Appointments at Long Beach. Douglas 
A. Newcomb, formerly director of elemen- 
tary schools, has been appointed deputy 
superintendent of schools. He replaces Will 
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French who served two years as deputy 
superintendent and has now returned to 
Columbia University for the fall quarter. 
Lavone Hanna, from the School of Educa- 
tion at Stanford University, has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of curriculum and educa- 
tional research. Neva Hagaman, formerly 
general supervisor in San Bernardino County, 
has been appointed acting departmental as- 
sistant in the elementary office. Her major 
responsibility will be in the field of primary 
education. Gladys L. Potter, formerly super- 
visor of kindergarten-primary education in 
Long Beach, has been appointed acting di- 
rector of elementary schools. 


Conference on Rural Education. A confer- 
ence on rural education was held at the 
White House on October 4 and 5. It was 
planned by three divisions of the National 
Education Association: Rural Service, Legis- 
lative and Federal Relations, and Field Serv- 
ice. Two hundred leaders in rural education 
were invited to participate. The conference 
considered the reports of ten committees 
dealing with the basic problems of public 
education in rural communities. The pro- 
ceedings of the meetings will be published. 
Charl O. Williams of the National Educa- 
tion Association was the executive chairman 
of the conference. 


Educational Cooperation Among Nations. 
A proposed constitution for a United Na- 
tions Organization for Educational and Cul- 
tural Reconstruction was adopted by the 
London conference of ministers of educa- 
tion of twenty members of the United Na- 
tions and is now before the State Depart- 
ment for consideration. It will also be sub- 
mitted for approval of Congressional Com- 
mittees. Its seven sections described an 
agreed-upon United Nations program of as- 
sistance in restocking educational facilities, 
providing training opportunities, re-estab- 
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lishing libraries, restoring educational facil- 
ities and looted material in Axis-devastated 
countries. 


Parents Help Plan Curriculum Changes. As 
a result of board action, the Ferndale (Mich.) 
Public Schools are considering curriculum 
adjustments to meet changing conditions. A 
committee has been appointed which in- 
cludes two teachers representing kinder- 
garten, two representing the first six grades, 
two representing seventh and eighth grades, 
seven representing the high school, two 
counselors from the high school, and nine 
principals; one member of each P.T.A. (there 
are nine of these), one parent to be appointed 
for each school not a member of P.T.A.; 
and three members of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The Ferndale school system does not 
have supervisors and has not had any for 
about fifteen years. It is felt that the prin- 
cipal should be able to help the teacher to 
do the best work of which she is capable 
and that the best teacher comes through 
the teacher’s opportunity to develop and 
carry out her ideas in her own way. 

—Edgar F. Down, Superintendent. 


The Instructional Program in San Diego. In 
1938, the San Diego City School System be- 
gan a long-term curriculum revision program 
which was finished on schedule in the sum- 
mer of 1943. The war made necessary more 
rapid and drastic changes in courses, such 
as mathematics, science, aviation, and indus- 
trial arts. The Curriculum Division is look- 
ing forward to the necessary adjustments 
that must be made in the postwar era. In- 
struction at every level of the school system 
will be made as practical and as useful to 
the pupil as it can possibly be. The funda- 
mental tool skills of reading, writing, spelling 
and arithmetic will be emphasized through- 
out the entire twelve years of elementary and 
secondary education. An effort will be made 
to bring the many courses closer together 
through a more unified program. 


Vocational Education Extended. For several 
years, courses in part-time cooperative train- 
ing have been offered in the Tyler (Tex.) 
High School. While this is a learning rather 
than an earning program, it is estimated that 
the students in this work have earned more 
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than $30,000 on part-time jobs during the 
past three years. For the next year, the Board 
of Education of the Tyler Public Schools has 
approved the extension of the vocational 
work in the schools. Courses in machine 
shop and general building trades will be of- 
fered to the students in the junior college 
and high school. Equipment valued at ap- 
proximately $40,000 has been purchased. 


Teachers Study Community. An interesting 
in-service education project in community 
study and planning is being conducted by 
Margaret Koopman of Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education. It is based on the as- 
sumption that the quality of living in a com- 
munity can be raised through community- 
centered education. The project has been 
planned jointly by the college, the county 
school system, and the Ogemaw Rural Teach- 
ers Club. 


Florida Resources Project. The Florida 
State Department of Education in coopera- 
tion with other institutions will sponsor a 
three-year project, the purpose of which is 
to contribute to a better utilization of the 
human and natural resources of the state as 
related to those of the southerr region and 
the nation. The Courses of Study Commit- 
tee decided that this should represent one of 
the major projects of Florida curriculum 
revision during coming years. 


Field Service in Oklahoma. For the past 
three years the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Stillwater has co- 
operated with several counties in a program 
of in-service education for rural teachers. 
From 1939 to 1942 the work was carried 
on for all teachers. The cooperative arrange- 
ment was undertaken in 1938 in response 
to an invitation from a school superintendent 
and was carried on by Vera Jones of the 
School of Education. Meredith Darlington 
directed the program from the fall of 1941 
to the fall of 1942 at which time he entered 
the armed services. The work was then ad- 
justed to help those teachers who were 
granted war emergency certificates. The col- 
lege consultant made one visit a month to 
each teacher. Each teacher selected what 
seemed to her to be the most pressing prob- 
lem. Reference material was furnished from 
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the college library and a monthly circular 
letter was sent to each teacher. Due to the 
scarcity of gasoline and tires it was not pos- 
sible to hold as many group meetings as in 
previous years. During the last year, there 
were two meetings of the teachers enrolled 
in the program, one at the beginning of the 
year and another at the.middle of the year.— 
Vera Jones, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 


Revision of Language Arts. In 1943 the ele- 
mentary schools of Hutchinson, Kans., un- 
dertook a revision of the language arts course 
of study. Its purpose was to provide guides 
for procedure in an integrated program in 
social studies. On the basis of use of these 
outlines for the school year 1943-44, certain 
revisions and developments are being recom- 
mended. Last summer a coordinator directed 
the work of a new group which attended 
the language arts workshop at the University 
of Wisconsin.—R. C. Woodard, Supervisor 
of Elementary Education. 


Home Economics in the Junior College. At 
the request of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, a committee headed by Ivol 
Spafford recently prepared a statement con- 
cerning home economics in the junior col- 
lege to be used as a guide for administrators, 
curriculum workers, and teachers, The treat- 
ment emphasizes curriculum development 
and considers all the factors which affect 
the curriculum: the needs of the student, 
the home and community, the learning ex- 
periences, and the learning environment. 


Workshop for Educational Organization. A 
workshop to provide interested educators an 
opportunity to develop materials and pro- 
cedures for use in promoting the organiza- 
tion of local education associations and in 
helping such organizations establish good 
programs was held on the University of 
Nebraska campus. The workshop was jointly 
sponsored by the Nebraska State Education 
Association, the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and the University. The follow- 
ing problems were selected and studied dur- 
ing the week: (1) Why have local education 
associations? (2) How may local associations 
be organized? (3) What shall be the pro- 
gram of activities of local associations? The 
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group developed guides in the areas of pub- 
lic relations, teacher welfare, professional co- 
operation, and the equalization of educational 
opportunities. 


In Brief. L. P. Black, formerly supervisor 
of secondary education, is now deputy super- 
intendent of public instruction in the Ne- 
braska State Department of Education... . 
Hoyt M. Brock has been appointed super- 
visor of instruction in the Alabama State 
Department of Education. .. . Francis Brown 
of New York University will make a study 
of the financial status of colleges for the 
Committee on Education of the House of 
Representatives. 

The Missouri legislature has enacted a law 
which increases the educational requirements 
of county superintendents to 120 hours of col- 
lege work, with at least 15 of the 120 hours 
in the field of education and one-third of 
the 15 in school supervision and administra- 
tion. ... The U. S. Office of Education is 
conducting a program which includes ten 
inter-American demonstration centers in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and teach- 
ers colleges; inter-American curriculum work- 
rooms in six teachers colleges; and centers 
to improve the quality of instruction in six 
communities in the Southwest having large 
numbers of Spanish-speaking children. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Public Schools 
recently completed a course of study in so- 
cial studies and in nutrition. . . . The San 
Diego City Schools recently issued revised 
courses of study in art, home economics, 
music, and social studies. Some of these were 
developed during the summer at the Curri- 
culum Development Center. . . . Representa- 
tives from twenty counties attended a meet- 
ing of curriculum workers called by the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education of the State 
Department of Education at the University 
of California last summer. . . . The Division 
of Elementary Education of the New York 
State Education Department has added two 
associate supervisors in the Bureau of In- 
structional Supervision. The new appointees 
are Walter A. LeBaron and Elizabeth B. 
Carey. . . . Pennsylvania State College an- 
nounces a seminar on reading disabilities to 
be held from January 29 to February 2, 1945. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Emmett A. 
Betts, director of the Reading Clinic. 
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The New—in Review 








NUMBER ONE responsibility of educators 
in this period may well be helping to im- 
prove intercultural relations in America. A 
recent contribution of the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education on this problem is 
Probing Our Prejudices by Hortense Powder- 
maker (Harper, 1944, 65 cents in paper). 
Although designed as a unit for high school 
students, its simple and clear exposition of 
the way attitudes toward other people are 
formed makes this small book a valuable 
and interesting piece of material to use with 
adults as well. Suggested activities and ques- 
tions for discussion, prepared by Helen F. 
Storen, increase the usefulness of the unit. 

Another source of help in analyzing the 
problem of prejudice is ABC’s of Scapegoat- 
ing, a small monograph developed under the 
direction of Gordon Allport and H. A. Mur- 
ray (available from the Central YMCA Col- 
lege, 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, for 
25 cents). The treatment of the psychologi- 
cal principles involved is at the adult level. 
There are several references to practices in 
schools through which teachers unwittingly 
reinforce prejudice. 

From Harvard comes a third bit of helpful 
material The Curriculum As an Integrating 
Force for Ethnic Variations by Idabelle 
Yeiser. This pamphlet may be obtained from 
the Committee on Publications, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Price 25 cents. 


AMERICAN NEGROES, their role in the 
current war and in the development of this 
country, are depicted dramatically and ef- 
fectively in Negro Soldier, the documentary 
film that has received such wide acclaim in 
commercial theaters. The film is now avail- 
able to schools in 16 mm, four reels, sound, 
for a $2 service charge. 

Other new films that may be recommended 
for teachers and other adults are: 

Before They Are Six, produced by the 
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National Film Board of Canada to show 

the operation of low-cost day nurseries in 

that country (two reels, sound, $3 a day). 

Child Welfare in Sweden, giving a picture 

of the Swedish government’s intelligent 

program of free clinics, housing, summer 
camps, and play facilities for children of 
all ages (one reel, sound, $1.50 a day). 

Prices Unlimited, a presentation of what 

would happen to prices if rationing were 

not in operation (one reel, sound, 50-cent 
service charge). 

As Our Boyhood Is, problems and progress 

in rural education among Southern Negroes 

with one forward-looking school program 
described at length (two reels, sound, $3 

a day). 

Defense Against Invasion, a Disney ani- 

mated cartoon on the importance of vacci- 

nation (one reel, sound, color, s0-cent 
service charge). 

All of these films may be obtained from 
New York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square South, New York 12, if not 
available from other sources. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES on the Vassar 
series of films for study of normal person- 
ality development have been prepared by 
Mary S. Fisher and Lawrence J. Stone and 
are available for 10 cents from New York 
University Film Library. Among other 
things, Explanatory Notes contains brief dis- 
cussions of projective methods and of play 
therapy. A study guide to the film Finger 
Painting may be purchased for 50 cents. 


IF TEACHER education in service as well 
as pre-service fails to improve substantially 
in the next decade, it will not be the fault of 
the Commission on Teacher Education which 
now has ready for distribution two fat 
volumes, full of varied suggestions for prog- 
ress in that important field and illustrated by 
thrilling narratives of the experiences of the 
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many schools and colleges that cooperated 
in the five-year study just closing. Neither of 
the volumes, Teacher Education in Service 
by Charles E. Prall and C. Leslie Cushman 
nor Evaluation in Teacher Education by 
Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace, 
could have been as rich a source of help for 
others seeking to improve the education of 
teachers had the Commission not chosen “to 
abide by the results of a policy of encourag- 
ing pid school system to work out its own 
plans and practices, to follow its own convic- 
tions, and to proceed in the light of its own 
needs and resources.” 

The volume on in-service education of 
teachers relates different experiences with 
planning bodies, school policies councils, and 
study sere It includes superb chapters on 
the indi 
development and on personnel study as a 
means of improving staff relations. Coopera- 
tion among school systems and a countywide 
study of community problems are also de- 
scribed. All the accounts are interspersed 
with searching analyses, pointed comments, 
and significant conclusions, which are then 
brought together in the tenth chapter “Les- 
sons from the Cooperative Study of Teacher 
Education.” 

The volume on evaluation gives concrete 
illustrations of good evaluative practice in 
teacher education. It begins with initial selec- 
tion of students, continues through orienta- 
tion and guidance of prospective teachers, 
general education, professional education, 
student-teaching and follow-up of graduates, 
and concludes with evaluation at the in-serv- 
ice level. In addition, the volume has value 
for its mature and common-sense view of the 
process of evaluation as an integral part of a 
total educational program. “It is best,” the 
authors write, “not to conceive of evaluation 
as a sequence of steps each of which must 
be completed before the next is attempted. 
Many of the tasks that are involved in an 
evaluation can be carried forward together. 
Goals may be suggested and become clarified 
through attacking specific problems as well 
as through direct discussion of objectives.” 
The writers even suggest that the insights 
gained from local endeavor may more than 
balance whatever lack of measuring precision 
may result from failure to use devices made 
by experts. The discussion of self-evaluation, 
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vidual school approach to curriculum. 


largely in Chapter III, is especially thorough. 

If the reports yet to come from the Com- 
mission are of the quality of these two which 
were published in early summer, we have 
something to anticipate with pleasure. Each 
volume sells for $3. Order from the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


A FURTHER OFFERING in the field of 
teacher education is a book by Herman L., 
Offner entitled Administrative Procedures 
for Changing Curriculum Patterns in Selected 
State Teachers Colleges (Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1944, $2.10). From a study of the ways 
in which curricula have been made in the 
past for the state teachers colleges of New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania and 
from an examination of the literature in the 
field, the author recommends that college 
administrators prepare faculty members for 
participation in  curriculum-making; that 
students and representative public school 
teachers and administrators be brought into 
the program for developing curricula; and 
that administrative procedures for changing 
curriculum patterns be carefully evaluated 
every five years. 

The study is limited by the fact the cur- 
riculum is defined as a group of courses ar- 
ranged sequentially into a pattern or program 
of studies. However, the author’s recom- 
mendations would still be appropriate were 
curriculum to be more broadly defined. 


TIMELY IN its conception is “Lend-Lease,” 
the first in the 1944-45 series of illustrated 
study units published by Building America 
(2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 109, 
30 cents). In addition to an excellent factual 
account of how lend-lease began, how specif- 
ically it has served in the Battle of Britain 
and in Africa and the Middle East, how it 
has aided the Soviet forces, Australia and 
New Zealand, China, India, and many smaller 
nations, there are included many little pub- 
licized facts about reverse lend-lease. An es- 
pecially valuable feature is the review of the 
public debate that has surrounded lend-lease 
at every step—a priceless example of the way 
in which public opinion operates in a democ- 
racy. As usual, the Building America unit 
leaves the reader with an important subject 
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for speculation, this time the contribution to 
a “victory over war” which would be ren- 
dered if “we Americans and other people of 
the world (would) be willing to cooperate 
with the same patience and understanding of 
our mutual problems for a world of peace 
and prosperity as we did in pooling ideas, 
fighting forces, supplies and services to bring 
victory that made world peace possible 
again.” 


PROBLEMS IN American Life, the series of 
units sponsored by the National Council for 
the Social Studies and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals (1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. 
C.) has three new titles: The American 
Standard of Living, Unit No. 19 with the 
subtitle “Earning and Spending Our Money”; 
The American Way of Business, Unit No. 
20 subtitled “The Role of Government in a 
System of Free Enterprise”; and Urban and 
Rural Living, Unit No. 21 subtitled “Plan- 
ning Post-War Ways of Life for American 
Youth.” Each unit, containing an analysis of 
the problem together with teaching aids, 
sells Fr 30 cents. 





I ENJOYED very much Young Heroes of 
the War beginning with Knut, the boy from 
Norway in a hurry to grow up, and ending 
with the story of Kolka and Anushka, the 
children from Russia. I thought the story of 
Nada, the Yugoslavian girl, was very good. 
It appealed to me I think because I am a 
girl and like to read stories of heroines like 
Nada. I think all ages would enjoy this book 
because it contains stories of children of all 
ages. There is a story of a 6-year-old Chinese 
boy who carried his sister through Japanese- 
held territory when both his mother and 
father had been killed there. I hope other 
boys and girls enjoy the book as much as I 
did.—Young Heroes of the War by Joseph 
Gollomb and Alice Taylor (Vanguard Press, 
1943, $2.50) is reviewed by Frances Gann, 
grade six, Springfield, Mo. 





ESPECIALLY SUCCESSFUL with books 
for very young children is William R. Scott, 
Inc., 72 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose 
new fall numbers include Here Comes Daddy 
by Winifred Milius ($1), This Is the Milk 
That Jack Drank by Mr. Scott with paint- 
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ings by Charles G. Shaw ($1.25), and Timid 


- Timothy, the Kitten Who Learned To Be 


Brave by Gweneira Williams, illustrated by 
Leonard Weisgard ($1.25). 

For older youngsters the Children’s Picture 
Cook Book will furnish incentive and aid in 
experimenting with cakes, peanut brittle, 
sherbet, hot dogs, and many other foods 
that children like. Says the book jacket, 
“Picture by picture, step by step, every single 
detail of the cooking process is clearly shown. 
From ‘Before You Begin’ . . . through ‘You 
Will Need’... to ‘This Will Taste Good 
With’ . . . nothing is left to words alone that 
a picture can help to explain.” 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS for Teach- 
ing, Hollis L. Caswell, editor, offers as Num- 
ber 7 in its series Exploring Literature with 
Children in the Elementary School by Jean 
Betzner (Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
1943, 60 cents). Bringing to the writing of 
this small book her extensive knowledge of 
the field of children’s literature and her sen- 
sitiveness to the reactions of children, Miss 
Betzner has succeeded in helping the reader 
to see literature as one of the arts deserving 
an important place in the curriculum and has 
offered the kind of aid a teacher needs in 
allowing literature to render its proper serv- 
ice to childhood. No one can come away 
from a reading of this book believing that 
exploring literature with children means 
merely reading aloud fifteen minutes daily. 


REPRODUCTIONS of the beautiful Covar- 
rubias picture map murals to be found in 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, are available from that institu- 
tion at $9.65 for the set of six. Purchased 
singly, the following maps come at $2 each: 
“The Economy of the Pacific,” “Fauna and 
Flora of the Pacific,” “Art Forms of the 
Pacific Area,” and “Peoples of the Pacific.” 
The remaining maps, slightly smaller, sell at 
$1.50 each: “Native Means of Transporta- 
tion in the Pacific Area” and “Native Dwell- 
ings in the Pacific.” 

Although the Pacific area is central in 
these maps, the entire continents of Asia and 
North and South America are included in 
every case. The coloring in the reproduc- 
tions is excellent. 
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PROFESSOR AESOP AND 
THE UNWILLING BLOND 
OLD PROF. AESOP was hungry. He 


moved impatiently in his seat, adjusted his 
spectacles, and just then felt the plane lose 
momentum as the motors cut down. The 
airport at last! 

His old friend Dr. Kingsbury was waiting 
to meet him. 

“Got your wire,” Kingsbury greeted him, 
“and just guessed that you would fly in from 
Denver. Want you to come home and have 
supper with me. I’ve saved my points and 
have a regular elephant-sized steak waiting.” 

“That sounds great,” began Prof. Aesop, 
then turned and stared. 

Dr. Kingsbury chuckled. “One of this 
year’s crop of co-eds.” 

“That girl reminded me of the time when 
I first discovered—” 

“Pretty pink cheeks?” inquired Dr. Kings- 
bury. 

“No, another blue-eyed blond,” said the 
professor. 

After dinner, Dr. Kingsbury and his guest 
seated themselves in the study. 

“Aesop, what about the blue-eyed blond? 
Or is it a painful memory?” 

“One of the pleasantest,” said the professor. 

“It was in the days when the workshop 





The Importance of People 


Mary and Harry H. Giles 








movement had begun to ebb. Many univer- 
sities had adopted the name but not the sub- 
stance of this new form of teacher education. 

“I was to give a talk here at Metropolitan 
University that night, and in the afternoon 
I strolled by the river. I noticed an attractive 
girl sitting on a stone bench by the boat- 
house, and to my pleasure I discovered that 
she was a former student of mine. So we 
talked of many things we recalled from old 
times. It was not long before we were on the 
subject of the first workshop in which we 
had both taken part. We remembered the 
beautiful lake where our group had gone to 
grill steak sandwiches and to sit around the 
campfire and sing. We recalled the night 
when Ernest Druckker, the famous clinical 
psychologist, had created a special one-man 
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polka after the long evening of beers—of the 
clay figures Supt. Charles had modeled— 

“And as we talked of these good times, we 
naturally came to the subject in which every 
teacher takes a deep and abiding interest— 
what happens inside of students as they go 
to school and after they leave us. 

“‘T have thought often of you and of that 
summer when we were both in the work- 
shop,’ the girl began. “There were so many 
things that troubled me deeply.’ 

“You know,’ she went on, ‘that summer 
was a turning point in my life.’ 

“Whom did you meet?” I inquired. 

“*A new idea,’ she answered, ‘one which 
has grown and grown ever since.’ 

“Now that is important talk, so I was at 
once all ears.” 

“When I came to the workshop that 
summer,’ she continued, ‘I was ready to quit 
teaching. 

“Te was a last resort—just to see whether 
there was anything at all in the new ideas I 
had heard about. I suppose I wanted to prove 
to myself that there was nothing to make 
me stay in school work. 

“‘T had gone straight from college into a 
public school in my city. It was a large high 
school, with three thousand students. Most 
of the faculty had been there for years, and 
they didn’t let a newcomer forget it. 

“But first of all, we newcomers were con- 
fronted with a great mass of machinery to 
learn—rules and regulations, report blanks, 
checking in and out, prescribed minimum 
content to cover—all that. But we didn’t 
mind so much, because we thought that soon 
we would get on to the ropes and would 
make things hum. We would be helped by 
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the older teachers and there would be lots 
of discussion of how to improve education 
and a lot of interesting experiments to report. 

“*Time went by, and no one was interested 
in our ideas. I talked to the principal and he 
agreed to have a faculty meeting on curric- 
ulum. I made some suggestions and the older 
teachers either said they had tried them years 
ago (and they didn’t work) or resented what 
they felt to be criticism of their private 
kingdoms—their hallowed courses and ways 
of doing. 

“I was teaching six English classes a day 
and trying to do my best with over two 
hundred students. After two years of it, I 
came to feel that I was in a treadmill from 
which there was no escape. So long as noth- 
ing went obviously wrong and I didn’t bother 
the older staff members, they let me alone. 
Perhaps I would have learned to accept the 
routine and to live uncomplainingly—if not 
richly. 

“‘But the summer after my fifth year of 
teaching, I found I could take a special-rate 
cruise with the money I had saved. So off I 
sailed to Italy and France. 

“*Two things happened to me on the 
cruise—I met interesting people and I got a 
vision deeper than I had ever had of how the 
world’s literature could be made to come 
alive. 

“*When I returned to school, I brought 
with me many odds and ends from the places 
I had visited. There were children’s toys, bits 
of dress goods, eating utensils and such things. 

“With these and with poems, plays, and 
stories, I was going to attempt to create a 
living picture of the larger world and its 
people as I worked with my children.’ 














“She was silent, for a time, remembering 
what had happened. 

“What did your students do? 
couldn’t see the point?” I asked. 

“No, the students loved it. But the same 
old thing got in the way—the other teachers 
objected. They complained to the principal 
that I was not teaching English but social 
science. They were provoked because two 
of my classes asked for extra time from other 
subjects to put on a pageant of Italian and 
French revolutionary leaders who had in- 
fluenced America. This upset their schedule, 
they said. 

“Well, enough of that. I had had what 
seemed to me a beautiful idea. Others didn’t 
see it. They made remarks which hurt—most 
of all when they said them to my students 
or to parents. They didn’t know, really, what 
I was trying to do; they didn’t really try to 
find out, it seemed to me. They were not 
really concerned—oh, I was easily dis- 
couraged, perhaps, but I wanted someone to 
care. I wanted to share ideas. I wanted to 
be human, and the school seemed to be grow- 
ing more and more a great impersonal 
machine which was grinding down lives to 
produce a uniform, impersonal product. 

“*Then came our workshop. The principal 
had encouraged me to attend. I went, feeling 
that it was as good a place as any to say 
good-bye to school-teaching and make a 
final test of the “new” education. 

“From the first day, I was upset. This 
was new, all right. It was so new that I was 
lost. 

“When you, Prof. Aesop, started our class 
in guidance by asking what we had been 
doing and what were our problems, I was 
bewildered. I thought that eminent profes- 
sors knew everything without being told. 
Then, when you went on to help us work 
out ways of finding information and doing 
things for ourselves, I was still more amazed. 
Where were the lectures, the assignments, the 
prescribed readings, the classroom recita- 
tions? We were just getting together to talk 
things over informally. When would the 
tests begin? 

“I got a thrill from small group meetings 
in which we carried out special projects. At 
the same time, because we were so free, and 
so unused to having our opinions respected, I 
began to wish for more routine. 
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“Tt went on this way all through the six 
weeks. I would be excited by what went on 
around me and what was said and the en- 
couragement to strike out for myself. Then 
I would be worried for fear it was wrong, or 
even that it was right and that I might have 
to go back to the school and try it, only to 
meet more active hostility than before. 

“TI had four weeks at home after the 
workshop, and one day I saw that I might 
go back to my job and try a new way. It 
would be through asking for help, rather 
than asserting my own ideas.’ 

“And—?” I asked. 

“‘And I did. And it worked. Another 
English teacher and a social science teacher 
and I talked things over at my house one 
night and agreed to try some new ideas. We 
figured out how to help each other in many 
ways. We began to meet regularly on Friday 
nights. We had pot-luck ry talked 
things over, and even sang and played games. 

“*We invited other teachers from time to 
time. The group got larger, and one of our 
guests, the head of my department, asked 
me to edit the school bulletin for the city 
system and put into it suggestions grown 
from my own work, as well as seeking out 
new ideas being practiced in other classes 
and in other schools. 

“Through the department head I was 
released from two classes to do my editing 
and to visit schools. It gave only a little 
time, but it was enough to make new con- 
tacts, and at the end of the year we had a 
citywide teachers council which was dis- 
cussing curriculum changes.’ 

“So there was a way?” I asked. 

“ Yes,’ she said, ‘there was a way. Not by 
telling people what I wanted them to do, but 
by asking people what could be done.’ ” 
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Tools for Learning 











AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


The articles in this issue of Epu- 
CATIONAL LEADERSHIP have described 
the use of audio-visual aids in the 
schools and the armed services. We 
believe that, having read these dis- 
cussions, you will be interested to 
learn of specific audio-visual mate- 
rials—of the films, maps, pictures, 
projectors, recordings, and the many 
other types of equipment which can 
make your work more interesting 
and more effective. 

Included in the following pages 
are descriptions of learning aids 
now available to educators. Please 
mention EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
when writing to these companies. 











16mm Soundfilms For Rent 
Show Selected 
Films of 


THE 


U.S.S.R. 


THE PEOPLE—THE COUNTRY 
AT PEACE and AT WAR 
Short Films and Features 
Write for Free Catalog 
FILMS OF THE U.S.S.R. 

Dept. EL 


BRANDON FILMS& 


1600 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 19, Wi. Y. 
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“Tools for Learning” in December will deal 
with Art, Science, and Play Materials and 
will be introduced with a special article by 
Margaret Kirkpatrick, instructor in the Uni- 
versity Elementary School, University of 
Michigan. 








ATLASES 


Gioses _—~PictuRES 
CHarts ‘Fim SLIDES 
Mopets Maps 


For details see our Catalog 20 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Designed by Educators, Edited by 
Scholars, Produced by Craftsmen. 


5257 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


Publishers of Visual Teaching Aids 


When writing please mention this publication 











Write to 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 Third Ave. N. 





“Tt’s fun to 
f Judy Wooden 
learn the 

Puzzle Inlays 
Judy way” 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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@ Selected Films e@ 
16mm Sound 


FREE SUBJECTS 


“Life Line of the Nation”-2 reels, sound. In Color 


e See how Railroads function in wartime 
e How they accomplish miracles of speed and economy 
e How the nation’s destiny is inevitably intertwined with railroad development 
“More Power to You”—“Flight Log”—“Passport to Health” 
“Hidden Hunger”—“Strength Unseen”—“Loaded for War” 
—-@o— 
8-2 reel pictures on American History, in Technicolor ($5.00 each) 
“Land of Liberty”—8 reels—$7.50. Episodes in the history of our country. Sequences 
selected by Cecil B. DeMille from the best theatrical productions. 
And many others 
— a ae 
Write for our catalog, listing many free, rental and service charge subjects. 
REASONABLE TERMS DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
Available from Four strategically located exchanges 


Y.M.CA. MOTION PICTURE BUREAU NiWYoRdT Ny. 


1700 Patterson Ave. 351 Turk St.v 19 So. La Salle St.t 
DALLAS 1, TEX. SAN FRANCISCO 2, CAL. CHICAGO 3, ILL. 




















SELECTED INSTRUCTIONAL MOTION PICTURES 


16mm. Sound and Silent. Available for Rental and Sale. 


HOW TO DRAW CARTOONS (Match Stick Cartooning) 
A series of 6 Instructional Films, based on the Visual Method originated by GENE BYRNES, 
creator of ‘“‘Reg’lar Fellers”. Drawings and Commentary by FRED COOPER, former art 
editor of Life. A valuable contribution to basic art training as well as fascinating and amusing. 
In 16mm. Sound and Silent. Also Film Strips. Study Guides available. For rental and sale. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Among our many music films are: “MUSIC OF THE MASTERS” Series featuring supreme 
concert artists such as: Jose Iturbi, Emanuel Feuermann, Igor Gorin, Vronsky & Babin, Mildred 
Dilling and the Coolidge Quartet. Also AIR FOR G STRING, AVE MARIA, LIEBESTRAUM 


and DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
SCIENCE 
Embracing popular, social and physical sciences. Titles include: AIRWAVES, THE STORY 


OF STEEL, PHOTOGRAPHY, THE STORY OF OUR FLAG, HOW TO READ A MAP, 
NATURE’S CHEMISTRY, SEASONS AND THEIR CAUSES. 


ART TECHNIQUES, ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES 
Send for catalog listing 3000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street Dept. J New York 19, N. Y. 
19 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. « 4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 
302'4 So. Harwood Street, Dallas 1, Texas 











a 
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ce 
FILMS FROM INDUSTRY 
Sound pictures produced by leading 
American Industries for use 
by American Educators 


tor 
GENERAL SCIENCE HOME ECONOMICS 
SOCIAL STUDIES INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
CHEMISTRY ASSEMBLIES & CLUBS 
PHYSICS HEALTH & HYGIENE 
BIOLOGY AGRICULTURE 
Atlan Milwauke 
piri Distributed By aloe Fal 
Boston =} New York 10 


Omaha 2 
Pittsburgh 22 
Raleigh 


Cedar Rapids 
Chicago 5 
Cleveland 14 





Dallas 1 Rochester 7 
Detroit 1 tous 5 St. Louis 5 
Harrisburg Salt Lake City 2 
Indianapolis 4 San Francisco 11 
Kansas City 8 MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE = Seattle 5 
Lexington 15 9 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. Toledo 2 
Los Angeles 7 
Mopern TAatkINnG Picture SERvICcE, INc. We have a 16MM 
9 Rockefeller Plaza sound projector Oo 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Please have your‘néarest distributor send me further 
information and illustrated literature to: 
ae 6. 5 cach: Ah tarda ecan cee ee TER. ere ine 
ORIOOD 1,5 iesccae ere PO Racks Hal SEE Ee ne RR es laren SR Rae svar ca aaa eae 
1:33)0) oc eo een eae ae ee ae See ermine. Coa eer hee eli 
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| ’ 
EDUCATIONAL 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


offered by TRIN a Wales 


Because the authenticity of all material presented is safe- 
guarded by the collaboration of outstanding educational 
authorities and subject-matter specialists, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films offer educators the most authentic class- 
room film library ever produced to nieet the demands of the 
school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured ... 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
for your school system, we prepare, without obligation, an 
Integration Study after duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this individualized Integration 
Study before you, you can systematically build an Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Film Library to fit your courses of in-} 
struction. 


) Proper Film Utilization Assured . . . 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are introduced into 
your school system, our Film Utilization Service at once plays 
an important role. Highly trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional problems, explain 
the techniques of using Encyclopaedia Britannica Films as 
an instrument for dynamic classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 
ys ue 

me yanto fed] 
ax? TQ THE CLASSROOM y- 










—= 


BRinGT 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 
1841 BROADWAY NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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PROJECTORS 


‘gute the field 


of Visual Education 





Since 1869 — from stereopticans illuminated by a three- 
wick kerosene lamp to the special projector equipment 
now used by the government in training our men for the 
armed forces — Beseler has consistently pointed the way 
— produced projectors of unexcelled performance. — 


Today, with the new demands imposed by the growth of 
Visual Education — Beseler offers an array of projectors 
and equipment so varied that regardless of a school’s 
needs, Beseler has a projector of proved merit—designed 
to satisfy your requirements. 


When your school or school system requires projectors, 
Beseler will be glad to make suggestions and submit bids 
for your comparison, without obligation. 


” 





MODEL OA2 


This Beseler projector is 
designed to take both the 
opaque and lantern slide 
projections—and with 
special attachments can 
accommodate 2 x 2 slides, 
as well as strip films, 
single and double frames. 
Full details upon request. 


Chas. Zescler Mibany 


243 East 23rd Street New York 10, New York 
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another helpful series of 


W CORONET 


ae “PICTURE STORY” 


v,A\ 
SLIDEFILMS 


8 SLIDEFILMS (jee: 200 Picres) $2 


The non-profit visual aid service offered by Coronet 
Magazine last year received such enthusiastic ac- 
claim that it will be continued through the coming 





Scene from the first Picture Story 
“China's Home Front" school year. 


This service makes available, on slidefilms and in 
reprints, selected subjects from the “Picture Story” 
section of Coronet Magazine—ideal for schools, 
clubs and churches. 

The slidefilms, produced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc‘, can be shown with any standard 
35 mm slidefilm projector. (S.V. E. Projectors are 
again available.) Titles of three of the eight subjects 
are given below. Succeeding subjects will be an- 
nounced later. The eight slidefilms will cost only 
$2.00. Reprints of the ‘‘Picture Story” cost 1c each 
with a minimum order of 25. 


ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 1 1EL 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Iilinols 
Quantity Please enter our order for the following: 





woeee- Subscriptions for the 8 CoroNsT slidefilms @ $2.00 for the 


entire series. I 


THREE OF THE EIGHT SUBJECTS 


eoceee Copies of the Coronet Picture Story Reprints each month, 
ctober, 1944, through May, 1945, @ 1c a copy (minimum 

order of 25 copies per month). 
CO Please send Free Circular on the new CORONET Visual Aid Service. 


“China's Home Front" —vividly presents the agriculture, 
commerce, industry and home life of our courageous far- 
eastern ally. To be released in October. 


“Miracle of Moscow"—presents the inside story of the 

organization that has given the Soviet armies their morale DM Dcddidguelatyd nabs cCassabedats st beetcarsssteiaodeadanae I 
and tremendous driving power. To be released in November. SS ee } 
“Glass” —(in glorious Technicolor)— portrays the history of 

glass-making from the earliest days. Release date to be Address... --------------2--s0- e220 22-22 ee ee eens renee eeeee 4 
announced later. Cite, oc De nad ene dena ee ee ae 





SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC., 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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“On the air- 


The Story of Radio Broadcasting 





An exciting new motion picture you may borrow! 


This film portrays the exciting story of radio 
broadcasting from its beginning in the garage 
workshop of Dr. Frank Conrad, Westinghouse 
engineer, to the networks that today encircle 
the globe. 

Depicting the detailed operations of a 
typical broadcasting day, the film covers 
writing, scripting, rehearsal, timing, produc- 
tion and presentation of radio broadcasts. A 
tour of a modern radio station leads through 
all of these and carries on to the transmitter, 
where, by means of animated drawings, the 
technical side of broadcasting is shown. 

The whole process of radio transmission is 
so clearly explained that any junior or senior 


Other new Westinghouse films for school use. 


“Wuat Is Evecrricity?” Basic principles of elec- 
tricity, explained in words and in animated draw- 
ings, so that the fundamentals can be understood 
by any high school student. Runs 22 minutes. 
“THe Ramparts We Burp.” The dramatic 
story of an American industry at war, narrated 
by John Nesbitt. Runs 20 minutes. 
“ELectronics AT Work.” Comprehensive ex- 
planation of the 6 basic functions of the elec- 
tronic tube, together with striking shots of 
electronic devices at work in many industries. 
Runs 20 minutes. 
“SCIENTISTS FOR Tomorrow.” The story of the 
annual Science Talent Search; its Objectives and 
opportunities offered in the field of science to 
able high school and college preparatory students. 
Runs 20 minutes. 

All these are sound motion pictures, available on 
16 mm or 35 mm film, and are loaned free to schools. 
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high school student can easily understand the 
principles involved. 

“On the Air” is recommended for showing 
in assembly, as well as in connection with 
courses in physics, general science and social 
studies. It is available for free loan in 16 mm 
and 35 mm and runs 28 minutes. School 
Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities Offices Everywhere 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC. 
Ted Malone, Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network 


School Service EL-114 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEctrRIC & MANUFACTURING Co. 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

I would like to show the PREFERRED SECOND 
films checked below— CHOICE 
0D “On the Air”’ 

0 “What Is Electricity?” 
0 “The Ramparts We Build” 
0 “Electronics at Work”’ 
0D “Scientists for Tomorrow” 
(Sound film cannot be run in silent projector) 
0 35mm; Ship film by 0 ey Parcel Post 


RS 
AN SLE 


STREET 


116mm; 








SCHOOL : 
SS) 





ON 
¥ POSTAL ZONE 


CITY 

















A “GREAT SCIENCE LABORA 
This little Red School House 


Out on the prairie, miles from any city 
. . « a little red schoolhouse, .one of thou- 
sands all over the world. One room, one 
teacher .. . a few years ago, its students 
learned little more than the fundamental 
three R’s. Today they see and hear the 16MM 

greatest wonders of the world . . . watch MOTION PICTURE 
famous scientists perform miracles with EQUIPMENT 
the finest laboratory apparatus ever made. 
§ Sound Motion Pictures have transformed 
the Little Red Schoolhouse. Wherever on 
this globe schools or colleges may be, 
Victor 16mm Sound Motion 
Pictures can bring new methods 
of learning and higher stand- 4 
ards of education to all. 






























VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP’ 

Home Office and Factory: DAVENPORT, IOWA 

New York (18)—McGraw Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago (1)—188 West Randolph 
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Plan now to include 
these important RCA 


TEACHING TOOLS 
in your post-war 
school improvement 


program 





RCA SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS — RCA School Sound Systems 
provide a simple means for quick, easy distribution of radio 
programs, phonograph recordings and announcements to any or 
all rooms of a school, 














RCA—VICTOR RECORDS AND RCA PLAYERS—These extreme- 
ly useful teaching tools are already well established and thou- 
sands of records are available to help teachers in music, speech, 
drama, foreign languages, history, literature and other subjects. 
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RCA 16MM. SOUND MOVIE PROJECTORS—The New RCA 16- 
mm. Sound Projector for Schools, soon available, will include 
many important advances in projector design. 





RCA—“FM” RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS — RCA hasbeen 
and will continue to be a leader in the development of ‘‘FM’’. 
A letter or postal card addressed:—The Educational Department, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J., will bring infor- 
mation about this new type of broadcasting. 


Other RCA Teaching Tools 


RCA Test and Laboratory Equipment provides a way 
in which students can understand more quickly and 
thoroughly the fundamentals of electronics as they are 
applied in radio, television, and other fields. The RCA 
Electron Microscope, far more powerful than the finest 
optical microscope, will be ‘‘must’”” equipment for most 
schools after the war. 
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and a Spencer VA 


Modern visual education methods 
call for both a blackboard and a Spencer 
VA Delineascope. 

The VA Delineascope is a versatile 
instrument which can be used to pro- 
ject lantern slides as well as appropri- 
ate pictures and text from current mag- 
azines, newspapers and books. 

It is an aid to teachers and pupils 
alike. Material projected through it 
has a dramatic force that arouses and 
holds the attention of the entire class. 
It pays for itself many times over by 
improving grades and reducing failures. 


Write for our teachers’ manual, 
“Opaque Projection.’’ It presents new 
teaching techniques. 





Spencer LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION .. 


-IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 








Chancellor, University of Denver 





mrececenecaroneenneneermmeres 





V fea OF THE largest cities in the U.S. 
e’WU are located on rivers because these 
winding streams are transportation routes. 
About twenty years before the Civil War, 
Mississippi steamboating was at its height. 
Later, when railroad builders wanted to put 
a bridge across the Mississippi, the rivermen 
objected. There were quarrels; barges and 
floating logs rammed into and destroyed 
bridge supports. An attorney, Abraham Lin- 
coln, helped progress to win when he said that 
land vehicles traveling east and west had 
rights as well as water vehicles traveling 
north and south. The Iron Horse gained 
permission to puff above the chugging 
steamboat. 


Every new form of transportation supple- 
ments the older ones and does what is impos- 


— 





sible for its predecessors. Today, a three- 
dimensional vehicle, the transport plane, 
travels above all forms of two-dimensional 
surface transportation. 


As one result, geography loses its old mean- 
ing and time units replace miles as the 
measurement for distances that separate all 
peoples, everywhere on earth. Due to the 
freedom of the transport plane to travel in 
any direction, and due to its velocity, air 
transportation effectively makes the whole 
world smaller than our original thirteen 
Colonies. This change constitutes a great 
challenge to all thinkers, especially to school 
teachers and administrators. Our purpose is 
to help them. Our periodical, “Air Age 
Education News,” will keep you informed. 
Please write for a free copy. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


EDWIN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 
1009 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 











PREE 
TO YOU 


Our 25th 


Anniversary Catalogue 









2 U8 Peten containing 128 pages—a_ veritable 
INTERLOCKING thee directory of educational films. Sent 
J U M e O.- a LOX postpaid on request. Address this 
office... 
Bea . 
Sage ey interlocking feature, so pst even Ideal Pictures Corporation 
RN 50 Yona chron ily Gry 28 Kast Eighth Steet 


Initiative 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


or any branch or affiliate. 


Imagination 
Ingenuity 
. 


Biirearechosl For Further Information Write to 
Kindergarten R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
giulelad 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Mich. 


Homer Debo 


Manufacturer of 




















Equipment for Nursery Schools, Child Care Centers, 
Kindergarten and Churches 


EDUCATIONAL BLOCKS 


Building Blocks Hollow Blocks 
Floor Blocks Floor Board, etc. 
EQUIPMENT 
Slides ; Circus Gyms Sand boxes 
Climbing Towers Swings Miscellaneous items 
Jungle Gyms Teeter Totters 


Fox Blocks & Co. 


164 West 35th Street Los Angeles 7, Calif. 
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